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There are infirmities not onely of 
Body, but of Soul, and Fortunes, 
which do require the merciful hand 
of our abilities. I cannot contemn 
a man for ignorance, but behold him 
with as much pity as I do Lazarus. 
It is no greater Charity to cloath his 
body, than apparel the nakedness of 
his Soul. 
Sir THomas BRowNE 
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ELLOWSHIPS, providing 
tuition and a year’s residence in 
New York, will soon be awarded 
among applicants who are well 
qualified to undertake professional 
training for social work. = Write 
immediately for detailed 
information. 





The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


Spring Quarter begu... 


Courses leading te the degree of 
A.M. and Ph.D. A limited number 
of qualified undergraduate and un- 
classified students admitted. 


For announcements, apply to Box 55 
Facutty EXCHANGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

















School of Social Work 


Simmons College 


Courses In: 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Address 


The Director 


18 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 








TULANF. UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
NEW ORLEANS, La 


Graduate training for Family Case 
Work, Children’s Case Work, Medical 
Social Work, Group and Community 
Work, Vocational Guidance and Social 
Research. Supervised field work with 
New Orleans social agencies. Credit 
toward advanced academic degrees. 


Courses begin October 1 and Feb- 
ruary 1. Selected courses offered in 
Summer School opening June 18, 
1928. Bulletins and other information 
sent on request. 
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THE PUBLICITY PROGRAM’ 


MARY SWAIN ROUTZAHN AND EVART G. ROUTZAHN 


a sufficiently strong impression on the 

human mind to awaken new thought 
and to influence action. To accomplish this, 
a well-organized plan is necessary. Knowl- 
edge of the subject matter of social work 
and skill in applying the principles of pub- 
licity to its presentation are not enough. 
The promoter of a successful publicity pro- 
gram is one who can bring his experience to 
bear on each particular situation, and can 
relate the separate parts of a program to the 
whole. 

The meager statements commonly pre- 
pared by social agencies in advance of a par- 
ticular undertaking or at the beginning of 
the year’s work scarcely deserve to be called 
plans. They consist chiefly of a considera- 
tion of the means to be employed, with a 
rough estimate of their cost. If advice is 
sought before a plan is made, the questions 
asked too often reveal a belief on the part of 
questioners that methods can be evaluated 
quite apart from the circumstances under 
which they will be used. The following 
questions are typical: Does a house organ 
pay for the effort and money expended? 
What are the merits of portable projection 
machines? Are posters effective? Again, a 


Tes task of social publicity is to make 


*This is Chapter XX of their book on Publicity 
for Social Work, soon to be published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


novel idea initiated in one community is fre- 
quently put to work in another without any 
searching test of its appropriateness. It is 
necessary in appraising any particular 
method to take into account its relation to 
the publicity program of which it is to be a 
part. 
Elements of Planned Publicity 


The analysis of a publicity problem which 
is the basis for drafting a plan may be re- 
solved very much like the lead of a news 
story into the following factors: why, what, 
who and where, how, and when. Thus: 


(1) Why: The immediate and specific, as well 
as the broad, general purpose for which the par- 
ticular publicity is to be used. 

(2) What: The soundness, timeliness, and value 
of the information that is to be made public, as 
well as its accessibility when required. 

(3) Who and Where: Identification of the per- 
sons to be reached, their numbers, where they may 
be found, and their present attitude toward the 
matter in hand. 

(4) How: The choice and combination of pub- 
licity methods, also the particular incentives to 
attention and interest, and the forms of appeal 
most appropriate to the subject and the audience. 
We should add to this list another “ how,” namely, 
how to get the work done. 

(5) When: The period of time allowed for the 
undertaking and the schedule or calendar for pre- 
paring and releasing each form of publicity. 


In certain instances some of the above fac- 
tors may not require much thought because 
they represent fixed conditions, the premises 
with which one starts in deciding to spread 
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information. Other factors may have been 
determined before the details of a publicity 
plan come up for consideration. The impor- 
tant thing is to make sure that each factor 
deserving study or planning receives it. 


Analysis of Known and Unknown Factors. 
For example, let us suppose that publicity is 
needed for the findings of a state-wide sur- 
vey of poor relief that has been conducted by 
a state department of public welfare. An 
impressive body of facts has been gathered 
by trained investigators that show that the 
existing system of public care for the sick 
and indigent poor is costly, inhumane, and 
antiquated. The facts about the abuses are 
disclosed and the recommendations for 
remedying them are embodied in the printed 
report of the survey, which contains tables 
of figures, diagrams, spot maps, photo- 
graphs, and well-written accounts of what 
the investigators observed. A _ workable 
program of reform, based on the recognition 
that almshouse inmates are chiefly the 
chronically ill and infirm, is presented, 
showing how the present poor-house farms 
may be replaced by institutions primarily 
hospitals. 

At this point a plan for publicity is con- 
sidered and an analysis of its elements is 
made. The immediate purpose is readily 
seen to be the use of the information in the 
report as a means of arousing the citizens of 
the different counties to secure the passage 
of laws abolishing their dilapidated and in- 
sanitary poor farms and providing for 
county homes of a modern and suitable type. 
To accomplish this, the premise with which 
the planner starts is the report that contains 
the facts about the existing system and the 
ideas about the projected one that have been 
set forth in a concise and convenient form. 
These are the “ why” and “ what” of his 
problem. Other elements, however, require 
thought and study. For instance, although 
the information about the almshouses should 
ultimately reach all the voters, it may be 
more effective and practical to attempt first 
to interest those citizens who will be willing 
and competent to take the lead in getting the 
proposed program fully considered by the 
people of the state. So the question arises: 
Who are the individuals and the organized 
groups of people that can be sufficiently 
aroused to a sense of the importance of the 
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situation to undertake this leadership and 
where are they to be found? 

In searching for a responsive audience for 
the first effort of publicity, the initial step 
may be an attempt to view the facts and pro- 
posals contained in the report as they are 
likely to appear to different types of citizens, 
For instance, information about the neglect, 
waste, and insanitation existing in alms- 
houses; the failure to provide reasonable 
comforts; and the use of outworn, ineffec- 
tual methods of care will appeal to those 
who have a humanitarian interest in the re- 
lief of suffering. These facts, therefore, 
should be called to the attention of social 
workers, members of churches, women’s 
clubs, and so forth. Members of the medi- 
cal and nursing professions might be inter- 
ested primarily in the proper medical care of 
the inmates; business men might be con- 
cerned in improving the system because they 
see the waste of public funds through main- 
taining many small and poorly equipped 
almshouses which might be combined into a 
few suitably built and well-managed institu- 
tions. The facts should also be widely made 
known to the general public in order to 
arouse the interest of citizens not ordinarily 
active in social welfare.. Among the special 
groups, as also among the larger body of the 
general public, might be found citizens who 
would become leaders to develop a plan for 
good almshouse care. 

The question of how the facts brought out 
by the survey should be presented also re- 
quires study. The information must be 
given so that the persons addressed will 
realize its public importance. Examination 
of the report issued reveals excellent ma- 
terial for news, feature articles, interviews, 
and editorials in which the significance of 
the findings can be impressively brought out. 
Again personal letters may be addressed to 
individuals who should be asked to identify 
themselves with the movement for better 
public care of the indigent poor. It will be 
desirable to place articles in the professional 
and trade publications read by the groups 
named above and to prepare for the various 
editors suitable abstracts of the report, tak- 
ing account of their interests. 

Looking at the report again we find pic- 
tures and diagrams which may be used in 
illustrated talks to ready-made audiences. 
Tours of inspection by small groups of 
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ple to certain county almshouses are 
another phase of the campaign to be planned. 
Some of the worst and some of the best in- 
stitutions may be chosen. 

To cover the last point in the outline, 
“when,” a time schedule for distributing the 
publicity is of particular importance. It will 
be necessary to launch a number of local 
campaigns in different counties, and the state 
welfare department, which will probably 
have a limited personnel, must arrange the 
many tasks involved in carrying out the 
planned publicity so that the time of its staff 
members can be used to best advantage. 

Thus, step by step, a plan begins to take 
shape in which each special article, speech, 
or set of illustrations has its definite place 
and purpose. 

In the instance just cited of publicity for 
a survey of almshouses no doubt or con- 
fusion existed as to the purpose in undertak- 
ing the campaign. Frequently, however, the 
main objects of publicity are not clearly 
visualized. They require definition and in 
some instances modification in order to form 
a practical basis for an intelligently planned 
educational campaign. . . . 

Investigation a Preliminary Step. A sound 
analysis of the elements in a publicity pro- 
gram usually requires, in addition to clear 
thinking, the collection of data on which to 
base decisions. Thus, a committee rep- 
resenting civic organizations and depart- 
ments of the local government is formed in 
a large city to undertake an “ anti-litter cam- 
paign”’ in the parks. Their task is to teach 
people to throw their lunch-boxes, banana 
and orange skins, newspapers, cigarette 
wrappers, and so forth into receptacles and 
not on the ground. Here at least is a con- 
crete and simple purpose. In order to devise 
an intelligent scheme to accomplish it, one 
should learn among other things : 


What members of the city’s population are 
chiefly responsible for the litter? 

At what seasons, on what days, and at what 
places is the litter greatest? 

Of what does it consist? 

How can it be disposed of most easily and 
satisfactorily ? 

_ What motives for taking the trouble to put waste 
into the cans provided would be likely to appeal to 
those who now fail to do so? 

What experiments could be tried through the use 
of different appeals such as pride in a clean city, 
or greater personal enjoyment of the parks, or 
holding offenders up to reproach or ridicule? 


Where might reminders be placed so that they 
would be observed by persons on the way to parks 
or already in them? What dramatic methods, 
such as an inter-park contest, might be conducted ? 

How should various efforts of publicity be timed 
so that they will have a cumulative effect and yet 
not dull interest by too much repetition? 

Is it desirable to make a clean-park demonstra- 
tion in one park or to make the effort city wide? 

What service and publicity materials suited to 
the purpose might be contributed by advertisers, 
transportation companies, newspapers, and social 
agencies? For example, could an advertising club 
be interested to provide a committee to direct or at 
least to advise about the enterprise? 

What publicity must be paid for? 

Since such study is a somewhat time-con- 
suming and difficult process, guesswork re- 
garding unknown factors frequently takes 
its place. The committee in charge of the 
enterprise would need to undertake studies 
to find the right answers to all these ques- 
tions. If it is a typical committee the mem- 
bers will probably omit the study and depend 
for guidance on their own casual observa- 
tions and opinions. They may in this way 
hit upon successful methods, but a genuine 
effort to obtain the right answers to the 
questions listed above would be much more 


certain to secure the results desired. 


Advantages of Specific Projects 

A specific project such as the anti-litter 
campaign integrates activities and directs 
them in an orderly way toward an objective 
to be reached within a fairly brief period, a 
year or a few years at most. A project lends 
itself more readily to analysis and planning 
of the kind we have suggested than does a 
continuous program of spreading informa- 
tion with the hope that it will gradually pene- 
trate far enough into people’s thoughts to 
bear fruit eventually in a changed public 
opinion or in a changed social custom. The 
latter procedure is in much more general use 
than the project method, however. Given a 
set of ideas to promulgate, most publicity 
workers strike out vigorously, using all 
channels, all occasions indiscriminately, so 
long as they get their ideas into circulation. 

For example, a family welfare society 
seeking to keep its work before the public 
publishes a monthly news bulletin; sends 
stories occasionally to the newspaper (when 
a legacy is received, a new staff member en- 
gaged, or a coal shortage during a severe 
winter creates an emergency) ; publishes an 
annual report; holds an annual meeting; 
asks a representative once in a while to ad- 
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dress church societies and men’s luncheon 
clubs ; and, if the opportunity can be secured, 
arranges for one or more speeches over the 
radio. 

While such a program may succeed in 
maintaining a general awareness of the so- 
ciety’s existence and a vague sort of good- 
will toward it, this routine publicity might 
be supplemented to advantage by a series of 
clearly defined projects, all a part of the 
lager purpose of increasing public under- 
standing and support. 

Thus, one project would be to increase the 
information of a picked group, the ministers 
or teachers of a community, on how family 
work is done and how they can best co- 
operate with the society, as well as how the 
society can co-operate with them. A second 
project directed toward givers who have 
helped particular families would seek to 
strengthen the contacts of these givers with 
the organization by interesting them, for 
instance, in its preventive work. A third 
would make known throughout the entire 
community how and where to report cases 
of persons in trouble. 

Undertakings like these need not make up 
the whole publicity program of an organiza- 
tion. It would be highly impracticable for 
some organizations to put all their resources, 
even temporarily, into a special effort for 
making one of several equally important 
ideas known to one part of the population. 
In the meantime news occurs and must be 
reported; a house organ once started must 
be issued at stated periods, although it has 
no place in the special project. Information 
of various kinds must be reiterated in 
order that it may not be forgotten. A 
certain routine must be followed for the 
sake of economy or for other practical 
considerations. 

Some of the best planned all-the-year- 
round publicity includes continuous distri- 
bution of information combined with one or 
more projects which form the high points of 
the year’s program. A council of social 
agencies may, during the year, conduct a cam- 
paign of publicity following a survey of the 
local hospitals, or child-caring agencies ; may 
co-operate with a newspaper in offering 
“opportunities for volunteers”; may hold 
a clean-up week in the spring; and may co- 
operate in the usual intensive money-raising 
campaign in the autumn. Each of these 
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efforts may be so planned as to accomplish 
a specific result, and to this extent may con- 
stitute a separate project. At the same time 
routine publicity need not be neglected. 


Fundamental Defects Disclosed by Analysis 


The demand that publicity shall arrive 
somewhere, instead of going ahead aimlessly, 
inevitably leads to a critical examination of 
one’s materials and methods. So long as 
“informing the public” is the sole end in 
view, it is easy to make vague and imprac- 
ticable proposals. But if one seeks concrete 
results, questions as to how the persons to 
whom advice is offered can act on it must be 
met. People cannot obey the injunction 
“have a general health examination ” if they 
cannot afford to pay doctors to make such 
examinations or if doctors, as is true in some 
instances, are not prepared to make them. 
They cannot be expected to sleep with their 
windows open in cold weather if they are 
unable to afford sufficient bed covering to 
keep them warm. If we are thinking 
through the steps in a process of teaching, 
we are sure to come upon difficulties like 
these which raise doubts as to the feasibility 
of offering the public a particular bit of ad- 
vice when the facilities or conditions which 
make it possible for them to take the advice 
do not exist. 

Analyzing a publicity problem with a view 
to planning a specific project may lead us 
even farther than this facing of practical 
considerations and may raise questions re- 
garding the soundness of the undertaking of 
which the publicity is a part. A first step in 
seeking to establish better relations between 
the different elements of a community—for 
instance, teachers or ministers and a family 
welfare society—would be to find what 
members of these professions already think 
and know about family work. In the course 
of such an inquiry, the publicity worker may 
come up against unexpected criticisms of the 
society, some of which may be well deserved. 
Under these circumstances, winning co-op- 
eration becomes something more than en- 
lightening a group of people. The policies 
and methods of the society must be revised 
before the publicity worker can hope by any 
efforts of his own to gain confidence in them. 


Again, although the sponsors of some 
social or civic reform may have supposed 
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that they had a strong case, the search for 
suitable facts and arguments to present to 
the public in support of the undertaking may 
reveal that those in hand are too meager and 
that careful study is needed in order to 
supply them. . 

Publicity for social work is an integral 
part of social work; its quality is dependent 
on the quality of the service it seeks to make 
known. If a specific cause is honest and its 
work well organized, much is to be gained by 
examining it to discover the best methods of 
presentation. If the work is poor, but has 
some excellent aspects, the only straightfor- 
ward course for the publicity worker is to 
refuse to present it or else to emphasize its 
good points and to call the attention of the 
public to what is being done toward correct- 
ing its weaknesses. At any rate, the analysis 
which precedes good planning must include 
a careful evaluation of the facts, social serv- 
ice, or whatever is to be presented. While 
this is not in most instances a task for the 
publicity worker, it is essential to the effec- 
tiveness of his work that he should make 
sure that it is done by competent persons. 


Staying on the Track 


Still another advantage of the planned 
campaign is that it holds the publicity 
worker on the main track leading to his goal 
and prevents him from straying off into 
tempting by-paths. When he has nothing 
more definite in view than to bring his 
organization before the public he may easily 
be led into making success in “the game” 
of publicity his destination. Triumphs in the 
way of securing front-page space, a famous 
singer or actress to take part in a meeting, 
or the use of windows in leading stores in 
which to display exhibits—all these are very 
alluring. Nor are they unimportant, but 
they are easily over-rated and lead to the 
neglect of less spectacular but more effective 
means of spreading information. 

Frequently the secretary of a social agency 
who thinks he has no time to map out a pro- 
gram ultimately devotes more hours than 
planning would have required to an under- 
taking whose sole purpose is to utilize an 
unsought opportunity for free publicity. 

Whims and impulses are sometimes 
allowed to decide the choice of publicity 
methods when no line of action has been 
previously determined. A director of the 


organization has attended an exposition dur- 
ing a visit to another city and proposes that 
his own organization undertake a similar 
affair; a member of the staff has delivered 
an address at a state or national meeting and 
money is appropriated by the organization 
to print and circulate it which might better 
be spent on some other form of publicity; 
the executive secretary has been struck with 
an idea for a scenario and would like to pro- 
duce a picture built around it. “ Bright 
ideas’ and the unconscious desire for self- 
expression are will-o’-the-wisps that lead 
many workers off the main road. Testing 
an idea by seeing how it will fit into a plan 
of campagin will do much to forestall the 
adoption of inappropriate methods. 


The Place of Publicity in the Program 

of a Social Agency 

The factors thus far suggested as ele- 
ments of good planning are mainly ques- 
tions of how to obtain results. Behind this 
type of planning there should be a policy of 
wider scope, based on a clear conception of 
the place of publicity in the whole program 
of the organization. Very few social 
agencies exist for the sole purpose of spread- 
ing information. Those that do are usually 
of a temporary nature like the committees 
brought together to conduct an anti-litter 
campaign or a health exposition. Publicity 
in most organizations is combined with indi- 
vidual instruction, fact-finding, personal 
service, and treatment in an effort to accom- 
plish some end—for example, to save sight, 
to prevent juvenile delinquency, or to restore 
families to independence. The social or- 
ganization must form judgments about the 
relation of publicity to these different forms 
of effort in order to apportion suitably its 
budget and the working time of the members 
of its staff. Should publicity have a major 
or minor place on the program and should 
it be conducted independently or in close co- 
ordination with fact-finding or with personal 
service? In reaching a decision on these 
questions, one needs to consider to what 
extent the lay public, once its members have 
become informed, can and should participate 
in bringing about the desired results. 

For instance, we are reasonably sure that 
response in such matters as eating the right 
foods, driving automobiles cautiously, as- 
suming correct posture, and a number of 
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other observances can be accomplished 
through competent mass instruction and per- 
sistent reminders. Publicity then might be 
relied upon to carry the heavy end of the 
load in movements in which the habits and 
conduct of men and women figure largely as 
causes of disease, accidents, and death. In 
some cases it should be closely allied to 
patient, individual instruction, such as is 
given to mothers in the care of babies. This 
is especially true when the general advice 
and necessary teaching are complicated and 
must be modified to suit the understanding 
and different circumstances of the persons 
who need instruction and when this instruc- 
tion cannot be sufficiently simplified to use 
on posters, folders, and in group work. 
Organizations that seek to change the con- 
ditions under which we live rather than to 
influence the behavior of individuals find it 
necessary to mobilize public support for 
legislation or other means of putting these 
changes into effect. Laws requiring that 


tenements shall have plenty of light and air, 
or limiting the working hours of women, can 
be secured and enforced only through the 
backing of public opinion, and this in turn 


must be obtained through the popular pres- 
entation of facts. Theoretically at least, in 
programs directed toward replacing existing 
customs and institutions with new ones, pub- 
licity takes equal rank with fact-finding and 
experimentation. In practice, however, 
leaders of organizations concerned with 
social changes show far more vision and 
competence in studying conditions and devis- 
ing improvements than in seeking popular 
understanding of their carefully thought out 
expedients. Organizations which gather 
data and prepare plans for social betterment 
need to round out their service with pro- 
grams of publicity as intelligently planned 
and vigorously executed as are the other 
parts of their task. 

Occasionally one organization devotes 
itself exclusively to surveys and investiga- 
tions while others take the responsibility for 
presenting to the public the findings of 
such investigations. Perhaps a government 
bureau makes a survey and issues a tech- 
nical report of it, and at this point one or 
more voluntary societies take over the work 
of popularizing the information. This is an 
excellent division of labor and has brought 
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about some notable results, as in the field of 
maternity care and child health in which the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor has co-operated with 
women’s clubs of the country. 

Service to individuals is by far the largest 
section of the field of social work. The 
great majority of social agencies are engaged 
in child placing, home nursing, assisting 
families in trouble, and giving care in hos- 
pitals and other institutions. 

While publicity has rightly a subordinate 
place in the programs of these agencies, a 
greater appreciation of the value of keeping 
the public informed about the nature of their 
work would lighten the load of those who 
are giving personal service. As visitors to 
homes where they are not personally known 
or the services they offer understood, they 
are often obliged individually to break down 
hostility or suspicion toward the organiza- 
tions they represent before they are in a 
position to be helpful. They encounter mis- 
understandings and prejudices common to 
a national group or to one section of the 
community that complicate the problems of 
families within the group. 

Carefully planned educational publicity 
can, for instance, make parents understand 
more readily what the probation officer is 
trying to do for their delinquent boy, or it 
can teach pregnant women or mothers of 
infants the importance of supervision by the 
public health nurse. It can help to build up 
a general attitude of acceptance of these and 
other types of service in the community as a 
whole and thus simplify the visitor’s task in 
winning the confidence of its individual 
members. Not only the persons who are to 
be assisted but those who may be consulted 
or asked to help carry out a plan of relief 
for a family and its restoration to normal 
living, such as employers, policemen, city 
officials, lawyers, and members of church 
societies will co-operate more intelligently 
and with less delay if they already under- 
stand something of the methods and prin- 
ciples which guide the case worker. 

However, we do not mean to imply that 
publicity always deserves a more important 
place in the program of an organization than 
it receives. The opposite conclusion might 
be reached after a study of the question. 
An organization may lose the confidence of 
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the public by seeking continually to obtain 
favorable mention of its achievements. 
Then there is the problem of keeping the 
demand for service in accord with the 
amount that an agency can supply. If mak- 
ing itself better known brings a family wel- 
fare society more applications from persons 
in need of help than it can take care of, the 
society may undertake to comply with all 
requests and so do a poor quality of work. 
When this happens, the reaction of both its 
clients and the public will be one of distrust. 
The giving of information to the public by 
a society should keep pace so far as possible 
with its capacity to extend its service, neither 
incurring the danger of outrunning this 
capacity nor yet withholding the enlarge- 
ment of usefulness that waits only upon 
public understanding. 


The Terms on Which Support May Be 
Obtained 


Another question of policy broader than 
the immediate and practical one of how to 
get results is: What are the most creditable 
and far-seeing methods of obtaining public 
attention and support? Those who make the 
programs of social organizations have not as 
yet gone far enough in formulating well- 
grounded policies as to the terms on which 
they are willing to secure responses to their 
appeals or admonitions. For example, the 
workers interested in raising money for a 
community fund when they make their an- 
nual appeal find that they can obtain much 
more money to support child-caring institu- 
tions than to investigate causes of juvenile 
delinquency; more for the support of old 
people’s homes than for movements to enable 
old persons to stay in their own homes; 
more, indeed, for all the old familiar forms 
of relieving distress than for any of the 
newer kinds of constructive and preventive 
measures. Both the popular and unpopular 
kinds of work are carried on by agencies 
supported by the community fund. The 
appeals may quite honestly place in the fore- 
ground of the picture those forms of service 
with which the public sympathizes readily, 
for as yet these are quantitatively, at least, 
by far the largest part of the work under- 
taken by social agencies. But how will the 
public advance in its conception of what 
social work should be, if the most conspicu- 
ous effort of publicity that is made in the 


community, the annual money-raising cam- 
paign, intensifies wrong views by ignoring 
or minimizing the importance of the more 
significant and progressive but less appeal- 
ing forms of service? 

The solution of the problem is to be found 
in part in the more skilful presentation of 
the human elements in those forms of work 
which are less familiar and which seem on 
the surface less dramatic. 

Whereas the plea for the crippled child 
brings a quick and almost universal re- 
sponse, we can by a vigorous effort to in- 
crease understanding create a like sympathy 
for the child whose chance in life is crippled 
by the “ blind alley” job. This latter plea, 
however, to be effective requires the giver 
to have a knowledge of the true aims of 
social work, one of which is the development 
in the individual of the power to be self- 
supporting. Such a knowledge is in fact the 
only basis of sound and continuous financial 
support for any welfare program. 

Social work is built on a weak and shaky 
foundation when it leaves the public far 
behind in understanding present develop- 
ments merely because by not disturbing 
established beliefs it is easier to get support. 

Another problem in the relation of an 
agency to the public it serves or from which 
it needs support has to do with the reason- 
ableness of its claims on the time and atten- 
tion of people for matters which are only a 
very small part of all that concerns them as 
members of a community. This question 
raises a number of perplexing problems. 
Yet with the increase of all sorts of enter- 
prises to attract the attention of people, we 
cannot avoid a thoughtful consideration of 
this competition. 

We may insist that we desire from the 
public a reasoned, intelligent response, and 
to this end we give out information on which 
people may make their own decisions. But 
how much thinking is it reasonable to expect 
the ordinary citizen to give to each of the 
host of social questions with which he is 
confronted? A man who is a representative 
member of the public that supports char- 
itable or educational efforts is equally a 
member of other groups and as such is be- 
sought to take an interest in many other mat- 
ters. He is addressed as a voter, a parent, a 
buyer, a member of a trade or profession, a 
baseball fan, a taxpayer, a Protestant or 
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Catholic, a pedestrian or the driver of a car, 
a tenant or property owner, a 100 per cent 
American, a giver, and so on. In each of 
these capacities he receives quantities of in- 
formation, appeals, requests, and advertising 
through letters, articles in trade papers, 
regular meetings of this or that club, and 
various other approaches. 

But, granting the impossibility of an indi- 
vidual’s forming an independent opinion on 
sO many matters, should that deter us from 
placing our information before him in the 
hope that out of all this welter of proposals 
and assertions he will choose ours for care- 
ful consideration ? 

If we relax our pressure because we are 
sorry for the man who is so harassed by the 
many and varied demands upon him, do we 
not yield too easily to his desire to be let 
alone, to be allowed to ignore the misery of 
the world, and to evade the responsibilities 
that go with community life? How shall 
we draw the line between respecting his 
right to choose what he will give attention to 
and recognizing that persuasion is necessary 
to interest him in an unfamiliar subject or 
to stir him to a personal sacrifice? How 
shall we estimate fairly his thoughtfulness, 
his independence of judgment, and unself- 
ishness so that our approaches to him shall 
be neither too many nor too few and on 
neither too high nor too low a plane? 

While these questions take us into com- 
plex problems of human relationships much 
broader than any discussed in this book on 
publicity for social work, nevertheless those 
who make publicity programs should be 
deeply concerned with them. To separate 
the methods of obtaining public support 
from consideration of the kind of relation- 
ship that should exist between a social 
agency and its public is unsound. 


. 


Responsibility for Publicity Programs 

As social work is organized at present, it 
is hard to find in its ranks persons who are 
in a position to think their way through these 


questions. The executive and his board of 
directors would appear to be the logical ones 
to decide the place of publicity in the pro- 
gram of an organization and to set standards 
by which to judge the plan of work which 
they or someone employed for the purpose 
may prepare. Probably there are many ex- 
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ecutives and board members to whom it has 
never occurred that they should have a 
policy about their relations with the public. 
Indeed, since few have prepared publicity 
programs it is not surprising that but a small 
number have formed judgments about the 
value of this relationship. Executives are 
so pressed by the urgency of detailed admin- 
istrative problems that they do not find time 
to think about these matters. Their special 
training in social case work, psychiatry, 
criminology, or medicine may not have in- 
cluded any study of publicity or prepara- 
tion for using it. Administrators who have 
not the training or aptitude for publicity 
must recognize the importance of looking 
about for someone to help them to plan it 
intelligently. 

Not until the demand for this service in- 
creases will it be easy to secure persons 
equipped to give it, whether as consultants 
or as staff members. In large cities a num- 
ber of agencies specialize in publicity di- 
rected only toward money raising. Very 
few as yet are prepared to advise on methods 
of developing campaigns of public informa- 
tion directed toward another end than that 
of obtaining funds. Moreover, executives 
of social work organizations are naturally 
wary about engaging this kind of service 
because they have no criteria by which to 
determine whether or not the agency can 
supply sufficient wisdom and skill to justify 
its employment. 

An increasing number of national, state, 
and large city organizations have full-time 
publicity directors on their staffs, but there 
is as yet no established source of supply for 
such workers. There are no training schools 
to prepare them and no generally accepted 
ideas as to what should be their duties or 
their qualifications for the task. Some of 
those already in the field have worked on 
newspapers ; others have acquired facility in 
writing, speaking, designing, printing, or in 
some other means of spreading information. 
This insufficient and not well-rounded prep- 
aration in the principles and methods of pub- 
licity does not equip them to become com- 
petent advisers. Again, comparatively few 
escape from the pressure to produce results 
by the quickest, and often the most trivial 
methods. 

Those who have been engaged in social 
publicity work for a few years and have 
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acquired a keen perception of the value of 
their task are likely to grow dissatisfied with 
the superficial nature of their efforts. Their 
interest in the principles and aims of the 
organization they serve and of the larger 
social movement makes them see possibili- 
ties of more lasting and solid achievements 
than merely the placing of an impressive 
amount of publicity in circulation. When 
they reach this stage in the development of 
their experience and outlook, they should be 
given the opportunity to devote time and 
thought to framing policies and shaping 
programs. 

Those who are ready for this larger re- 
sponsibility, however, must first persuade 
executive officers and directors of social 
agencies to revise their attitude toward pub- 
licity. At present many directors and offi- 
cers disparage and distrust it, perceiving as 
they do its use for selfish ends and its alarm- 
ing power to stifle thinking and dominate 
the minds of people. The evidences of the 
mediocrity they must appeal to in people as 
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revealed by the success of crude and childish 
devices in winning attention and interest are 
also discouraging to them. 

The best type of publicity for social work 
seeks to make the enlightenment of the pub- 
lic and the gaining of its active interest im- 
portant factors in accomplishing human bet- 
terment. Its aim is a wider and more under- 
standing participation by all the community 
in such movements. When the leaders of 
social work fasten their attention on the 
highest attainments of publicity rather than 
on its worst manifestations, they will not 
only call upon the few specialists now en- 
gaged in it to show the best that they can 
do, but they will stimulate greater effort by 
developing a more critical attitude toward 
the quality of the work. They will demand 
as a matter of course that publicity be based 
on orderly and practicable plans, and they 
will test these plans by a clearly formulated 
philosophy about the relations that it is de- 
sirable and possible for a social agency to 
establish with the public. 


MOTHERLESS FAMILIES ' 


LUCIA CLOW 
Supervisor of Districts, Milwaukee Family Welfare Association 


broken home, presents many serious 

difficulties which the family case 
worker has been slow to study and analyze. 
Is this partly because the family society has 
not been under the same pressure from the 
community to handle this problem as it has 
been to handle the fatherless family? This, 
in turn, may be due to the apparently self- 
sufficins aspect, from the financial point of 
view, of the family made motherless. The 
father is legally held responsible for the sup- 
port and maintenance of his children, and 
his failure in other directions to provide for 
them is less obvious. May another ex- 
planation of the failure to get at the mother- 
less family lie in the division of work be- 
tween the family field and the children’s, the 
latter offering widely varying plans for insti- 
tutional and foster home care? But even 
with the very generous responsibility as- 


Toe motherless family, as one type of 


*A Report of the Milwaukee Family Welfare 
Association Study Group on Treatment Processes. 


sumed by children’s agencies, there are many 
motherless families still remaining in the 
case loads of family societies. 


Because of its perplexity over these 
families, a staff committee, as a year’s work, 
analyzed a group of sixty records, twelve of 
which were from a children’s agency doing 
placement work. A motherless family was 
defined as “a family in which the mother 
is dead, institutionalized, or out of the home 
for at least six months and in which there 
are children under sixteen years of age.” 
Although the study was directed upon the 
treatment in a family agency, visits were 
made to local children’s agencies and some 
correspondence was entered into with chil- 
dren’s and family agencies in other cities. 
At the end of the year the group felt that 
the surface of the problem had only been 
scratched but tentatively set forth the fol- 
lowing points: 

(1) The problem of motherlessness (a 
word coined by the committee for lack of a 
better), like other family problems, does not 
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appear in isolation to be taken apart and 
analyzed by itself with stereotyped descrip- 
tive symptoms and corresponding therapies. 
It is only one problem, a factor in a given 
situation, to be always observed in relation 
to others. Each family presents its own 
peculiar combination of difficulties, yet there 
are certain questions which may be raised 
and answered which will give the case 
worker a clearer idea of what she may ex- 
pect in the way of problems and what to 
consider in the way of treatment. 


Any family may be looked upon as poten- 
tially motherless. Over half the families 
studied were known to the agency before 
the mother’s death or absence, over periods 
varying from thirteen years to one week. In 
some instances the mother’s absence can be 
anticipated and planned for; for example, 
in cases of long drawn out and fatal illness 
or serious mental disorder. In others the 
problem of the motherlessness appears, sud- 
denly complicating, although occasionally 
simplifying, the already existing problems, 
or bringing to the surface underlying weak- 
nesses kept in check under the more normal 
circumstances of the family life. The Croa- 


tian family with six children which is a 
problem over several years because of the 


sporadic drinking of both parents, the 
strerely individualistic philosophy of the 
fa...cr, and the poor health of the children, 
immediately becomes even more of a prob- 
lem when the mother falls off a low porch, 
hits her head, and dies within a few hours. 
Less spectacular but more frequently found 
are the families made motherless through 
childbearing and abortions, especially in 
foreign families where it is hard to persuade 
the mother to have competent care. After 


struggling with a motherless family, a visi-. 


tor realizes as she may never have done be- 
fore, the value of mothers and the utter 
futility of any sort of replacement—this, in 
turn, leading her to redouble her efforts in 
other families to safeguard the health and 
peace of mind of mothers. 

(2) The family agency may expect to 
find in the way of age groupings the middle- 
aged man with several children of school age 
and younger. In the study, the average 
number of children per family was 4.7. 
Seventy-four per cent of the men were be- 
tween 30 and 44 years of age. In sixty 
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families there were sixty-four children 
under six years of age; in only fourteen 
families were there girls of fifteen and over 
(possible home-makers). All the mothers 
died during the child-bearing period. 

The young man under thirty with one, 
two, or three small children is apt to return 
to his parents or relatives or to apply to a 
children’s agency for placement of his chil- 
dren. With no older children it is obligatory 
upon him to break up his own home or get 
a housekeeper, a plan rarely successful un- 
less the family is exceptionally stable and 
the budget surplus large. Hasty remarriage 
is sometimes resorted to, which removes the 
family from the motherless status but brings 
other problems of its own. The man forty- 
five or over is apt to have girls who are 
fifteen and older who take charge of the 
housekeeping and there may be no small 
children so that the family is self-maintain- 
ing. If the family, including the mother, 
has lived quite normally through the period 
of early training of the children, the 
mother’s death will, of course, create a wide 
gap to be bridged, but right habits probably 
will have been formed, a sense of family 
cohesion established and a standard of liv- 
ing set, all of which may tide the family over 
the perilous period while the children are 
still of school age. Thus the family with 
children aged five, eight, eleven, and four- 
teen may keep together in raggle-taggle- 
gypsy fashion and be brought to the family 
agency for service, while the same family a 
few years previously would have been 
handled through a children’s agency and the 
children placed, perhaps with relatives or in 
foster homes, or a few years later would have 
taken care of itself with the oldest girl as 
home-maker. Generalization here is danger- 
ous, however—so many factors other than 
age (such as health, income, interest of rela- 
tives, proper sex instruction, etc.) condition 
a particular family toward or away from 
sel f-maintenance. 

(3) Financial income has relatively little 
to do with the motherless family’s coming to 
the attention of the family society (as con- 
trasted with this factor as the main issue in 
the fatherless family). In this particular 
study, budget figures were not obtainable in 
all records, but only six families were 
definitely below budget (several. owned 
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property or were buying it and one father 
had a savings account of $2000). However, 
the fact that on paper the family has a suf- 
ficient income does not mean that the family 
has no financial difficulties. With haphazard 
buying, even a generous budget surplus is dis- 
sipated and debts are incurred. The family it- 
self may be quite conscious of this incapacity, 
and help and training in budgeting and buy- 
ing may be the biggest service the visitor can 
give. Harder to get at and work out is the 
financial problem created by the father him- 
self, aside from his inexperienced buying. 
If his life with his wife was a stabilizing 
and satisfying part of his life he is apt to be 
emotionally distraught upon her absence. 
Drink is one temporary way out, other forms 
of leisure activity—some constructive, others 
not—provide additional outlets, more or less 
expensive. If the home becomes poorly 
kept and the children out of hand, outside 
recreation becomes more alluring, thus 
establishing a vicious circle of drink, neglect, 
and debts, each problem strengthening the 
others. Such problems can only be met by 
the most careful study of each individual in 
the family and by the slow building of a 
counterbalancing and fortifying circle of 
wholesome recreation, sound household 
economy, and family interest and pride. 
Sometimes the destructive forces have gone 
too far and for the sake of the children the 
home has to be definitely broken, many times 
a hard thing to achieve if the man makes a 
sentimental plea to keep his family together. 


(4) Along with the unwise expenditure 
of money, a study of home conditions may 
reveal a lack of recreation in the home, a 
drifting from church influence, a decidedly 
irregular school attendance, authority ruth- 
lessly dictatorial and futile—or pathetically 
absent—promiscuous sex relations, or mal- 
nourishment. These problems are not easy 
to uncover: the father is away at work and 
can not be seen conveniently. He may be 
short and irritable if seen on his way home 
from work and is easily put on the defensive 
by the slightest criticism. The children are 
inarticulate about their own problems and 
if they have become accustomed to a foot- 
loose freedom are clever in covering up in- 
formation which would lead to any change 
in the situation. For instance, two older 
girls, 15 and 13, are apparently taking satis- 


factory care of the home and their father 
and two younger children of school age. 
The father is simple and plodding and works 
long hours. He is extremely anxious to 
maintain his home and faithfully plans with 
the visitor to the best of his ability. Under 
close supervision the family is getting along 
quite well when suddenly, through a neigh- 
bor, the visitor learns that the girls, over a 
period of months, have been having sex 
relations with the boys in the neighborhood 
—in spite of the visitor’s supposedly close 
contact with the girls and the consideration 
of sex education and recreation. 


(5) It sounds almost trite to argue the 
value of a careful diagnosis and yet there is 
no type of family in which it is easier to 
slight diagnosis than in the motherless one. 
Particularly if the mother has been out of 
the home only a short time, the worker is 
tempted to feel that the mother’s absence 
creates a vacuum calling for immediate 
treatment, and that there is neither time nor 
need to secure the diagnostic material which, 
without exception, is considered essential in 
the plan for the family in which the income 
is insufficient because of the death or de- 
sertion of the father. The investigation is 
hastily abandoned before we know about the 
father’s stability at work, his and the chil- 
dren’s emotional reaction to the che~*ing 
status of the family, the training the clitilffen 
received from their mother, and the health 
problems. The importance of consulting 
relatives before the family has shaken down 
in the new adjustment and when the 
dramatic appeal of the need of the family 
will open doors and purses as at no other 
time, is lost sight of. In planning hastily 
for the family, the worker’s own personal 
bias is apt to creep in and it is easy to 
promise help in locating a housekeeper and 
supervision through the agency, thus being 
weakly sympathetic with the father instead 
of facing the facts and helping him to take 
a long view of what is best for his family; 
or, if her bias runs a different way, of re- 
ferring the children for placement before 
conferring with the relatives. The fact that 
financial relief is not asked or particularly 
needed and that the motherlessness of the 
family seems so obvious and distressing 
makes an appeal to the maternal in the 
worker, rendering objectivity difficult. 
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(6) In treatment we find considerable 
variation in local resources: opportunities 
for placement in foster homes, institutions, 
etc., visiting housekeepers, community life, 
and opportunities for wholesome group as- 
sociation. There are, however, certain gen- 
eral principles to be considered in fitting the 
treatment to a particular family. All plans 
could be divided into two main classifica- 
tions: first, to keep the family together; 
and second, to separate its members. There 
are, of course, various deviations within 
each group. After analyzing carefully the 
records in the organization the following 
conclusions were drawn: 

Plans to keep the family together are gen- 
erally unsuccessful when : 

(a) A paid housekeeper is engaged. 

(b) A girl under sixteen is in charge, 
unless there are only one or two in the 
family and there is careful supervision by 
a relative or the organization. Many fam- 
ilies of fathers and children appear to be 
self-sustaining for six months or a year, 
but break down later, resulting in juvenile 
court action. Each such family should be 
observed over several years. 

(c) The man is not exceptionally stable, 
has an irregular work record or drinks. 

(d) The children have not had good home 
training while the mother was in the home. 

In spite of the sentimental plea of keeping 
the family together, the most successful 
plans are those which involve a breaking up 
of the family unless the children are few in 
number, old enough to assume the responsi- 
bility, and there is good history and sufficient 
income. 
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(a) It is essential that a great deal of 
time for supervision be set aside when the 
agency accepts the responsibility for keeping 
the family together. Many duties which in 
other families the visitor quite properly as- 
sumes indirectly through the mother become 
the immediate job of the agency. It is not 
enough to plan for the buying and prepar- 
ing of meals, and keeping the house clean, 
but health, sex education, recreation must 
all be kept in mind. Some of these can be 
delegated to relatives, but it is too much to 
ask the father to be both mother and father 
in the short hours he is at home. 

(b) If the home is broken, the most suc- 
cessful plans for the children are those in 
which the children are placed with intelligent 
and understanding relatives. (It is im- 
portant to note that relatives will react to the 
appeal soon after the mother’s death, but 
will not take the responsibility after the 
children have become hard to discipline.) 

(c) Placement of children in boarding 
homes is desirable, especially when the 
father can be with all or some of the chil- 
dren. It is realized that such homes are 
hard to find. 

(d) Institutional care is probably the 
least desirable but is better than keeping the 
family together in a poor and undesirable 
home. This plan of institutional care may 
be quite satisfactory, however, for children 
of very poor background and training, for 
certain types of older children, and for large 
families of children (so as to keep them in 
touch with each other; in this connection 
studies made by institutions would be highly 
helpful, by way of comparison). 


GETTING UNDERSTANDING 


MRS. C. H: HAWKS, JR. 


10/16/27—Visited at 10:30 a.m. Kitchen dis- 
orderly. Contents of waste basket strewn over 
floor, together with pots, pans, and other kitchen 
utensils. Breakfast dishes unwashed. Stove dirty. 
Baby’s stockings and romper soiled. Mrs. B nerv- 
ous and irritable. Yelled at baby instead of admon- 
ishing him in reasonable tone when child upset 
bowl of cake batter. Not cordial in manner toward 
visitor. 


morning, I looked at my kitchen, my 
baby, and (mentally) myself, and the 
above dictation formed in my mind. Five 


] N THE middle of a particularly trying 


years’ experience as visitor and superinten- 
dent before marriage made the case record 
grow automatically—and as it progressed, I 
grew humble; humble toward those many 
mothers whom, in my ignorance, I had ad- 
vised regarding the care of children and 
home. Here I was, with an adequate income, 
every convenience of space and electricity, 
good training, and at least average intelli- 
gence, reduced to chaos and irritability by the 
care of the house and one thirteen-months- 
old baby (a terror, it’s true, but only- one!). 
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Never had I dreamed of the amount of 
dirt a creeping baby can gather on stockings 
and rompers in one morning. Never had I 
realized the impossibility of keeping even 
reasonably tidy when the Young Terror 
empties the waste basket on the floor while 
you pick up the pans he has pulled from the 
cupboard, and spills your sifted cake flour 
while you pick up waste paper—and so on, 
ad infinitum! Just a little discipline needed, 
you will say, but wait until you try it! Never 
did I even begin to understand the amount 
of work involved in a baby’s daily wash 
alone. 

The mothers I knew—five to ten children, 
no household conveniences, inadequate in- 
come, domestic difficulties, no “inner 
vision” to help—how did they manage to 
keep sane? I recall one mother of seven 
children (all under nine), who remained 
totally unaffected by home economics service 
and other advice which she cheerfully ac- 
cepted as necessary evils attendant upon 
securing material aid. I tried to be very 
patient with her lack of improvement, but I 
now wonder how I, with no husband and no 
babies, dared feel patient with a woman 
who had a drinking husband and seven 
babies. Finding this same woman ill 
on my first visit, I attempted to prepare 
the noonday meal. I looked in vain for a 
spoon, until the oldest boy volunteered the 
information that he thought “the” spoon 
was under the bed, and proceeded to salvage 
it. I have used this incident as an amusing 
touch in “ talks” but honesty compels me to 
say that more than one kitchen utensil has 
found its way under beds in my home, and it 
isn’t quite so amusing. In fact, I found a 
lemon under the bed yesterday. (The 
Young Terror has just learned to open the 
ice box.) Of course even now my experi- 
ence in no way approaches our clients’ but it 
helps me appreciate just a tiny bit more 
clearly the well-nigh hopeless muddle of 
their lives. 
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The questions growing out of the above 
meditations are these: Can we do good 
social work without real understanding; and 
can we have real understanding with no per- 
sonal experience? Possibly—but we must, 
in spite of college degrees and special train- 
ing, walk humbly and carefully and rever- 
ently if, having never faced life’s problems 
ourselves, we are to guide others toward 
their solution. 

One other personal experience. This 
summer a younger brother suddenly lost his 
job. It was several weeks before another 
was found. How often have I dictated, 
“Visited Mr. B, still out of work ” without 
a real appreciation of the heartsick, appre- 
hensive waiting, the gathering discourage- 
ment, the vague but growing sense of 
unfairness somewhere, as he returned night 
after night unsuccessful in his quest for 
work. And in this case there was really no 
financial worry, only the boy’s morale and 
self-respect involved. Many of the young 
women entering the field of social work 
today come from sheltered and cultured 
homes. Some are daughters of wealthy and 
socially prominent families. They are fine 
in character, intellect, and personality, but 
it must be that most of them do not know the 
meaning of real suffering, self-denial, or 
frustration. I am not asking for sentimen- 
tality on the part of these girls, but that they 
constantly try with all the imagination and 
intellect they have to put themselves in their 
clients’ places, so that they may approach a 
real understanding of their problems. 

When we are tempted to label as “ hope- 
less” a client fighting against handicaps of 
environment, heredity, and disease im- 
possible for us to comprehend, let us first 
search our own hearts diligently lest there 
be any lack in ourselves. 

“ Therefore get wisdom, but with all thy 
getting, get understanding.” 
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EDITORIALS 


HE possibilities of relief to strikers 
which Mr. Muste advocated in the 
February FamIcy are being effectively 
worked out on a case work basis in Pitts- 
burgh. A committee representing various 
public and private social agencies has been 
at work for some time studying conditions 
in the families of striking miners. Trained 
social workers released by the Associated 
Charities and other agencies (under the 
leadership of Miss Scott of the Associated 
Charities staff) and a number of volunteers 
have been working under the direction of 
the committee. At first the necessary funds 
were raised by a committee of clergymen 
which included representatives of all denom- 
inations. Recently a group of public spirited 
business men, including many coal operators, 
have brought their thinking and their finan- 
cial support to the enterprise. The miners’ 
union is also co-operating with the committee. 
Miss Hanson, the executive of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, writes of the experience so 
far: 
We have found that it is the same old story 


when you take up any problem on a case work 
basis. Not all the families are in need. In some 
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mines, the number found to be in need of relief is 
as low as five. In others, there is a considerable 
number. Churches, clubs, and individuals have 
been going out to the mines and dispensing relief 
without knowledge of the true conditions. Gr 
by group is beginning to ally itself with our com- 
mittee so that we are hoping for increasingly 
efficient organization. 

Such an undertaking as this has signifi- 
cance for more than the immediate situation. 
The growth in mutual understanding among 
the different groups of the community; the 
saving in time, money and human well being 
which concerted effort as against many sep- 
arate undertakings can accomplish; the con- 
tribution of each of the co-operating groups 
to a common body of knowledge and experi- 
ence which can be utilized to meet the varied 
problems in the family and community situ- 
ations—all these have implications which 
will bear fruit when the immediate crisis is 


over. 


OCIAL case workers, perhaps more than 
any other professional group, have an 
obligation to bring to their task the best 
available knowledge and experience from 
their own and other fields. Their training is 
never finished. The Institute of Family 
Social Work! held each year since 1925 
under the auspices of the American Associ- 
ation, offers to case workers, supervisors, 
and general secretaries of member societies 
a unique opportunity for such professional 
development. For four weeks the twenty- 
five members of the group representing so- 
cieties all over the country join with Miss 
Libbey, Mr. McLean, and Mr. Swift in 
thinking through some of their common 
problems. The Institute emphasizes discus- 
sion rather than lectures, original research 
rather than the acceptance of other people’s 
ideas. Last year, for instance, there were 
four committees—Committee on Alcoholics, 
Committee on Measurement, Committee on 
the Community, and Committee on the Case 
Worker’s Thinking and the Case Record. 
But the Institute, like case work itself, 
develops its activities to meet new problems 
that may arise. No two groups are alike 
save in the fact that each is not merely re- 
ceiving but also contributing to the develop- 
ment of case work technique. 


* See announcement on the inside front cover. 





SPIRITUAL DIAGNOSIS 


REVEREND GEORGE B. SCRIVEN 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Brookings, S. D. 


sonnel of some secular social work 

agencies has led at least one pastor to 
the opinion that both clergy and _ social 
workers would be greatly benefited by a 
study of each other’s methods in helping 
people out of trouble and, what is more im- 
portant, those in need would be more ade- 
quately helped. 

There appears to be an unrecognized pro- 
fessional jealousy between pastors and social 
workers which is born of the fear that the 
other group is poaching on private preserves. 
This is rationalized into the idea that the 
other group is not dealing with the most im- 
portant elements in life—and that, if it is, it 
is doing it badly. This jealousy is often 
complicated by ignorance of the aims and 
methods of the other group, an ignorance 
which breeds hostility. Sometimes we see 
egotism in pastors which prevents their co- 
operating with anyone. Sometimes we see 
emotional blockings on religious matters in 
social workers which make them ignore or 
disparage any spiritual treatment. 

In spite of such difficulties, there is a 
desire for co-operation between these 
groups. It is probable that pastors have had 
more experience in giving economic, medi- 
cal, and educational aid to people than social 
workers have had in giving spiritual aid. 
The result is that co-operation on the field of 
common experience—for example, in giving 
economic assistance—is easier than co-op- 
eration in giving spiritual assistance. 

Social workers benefit by their acquaint- 
ance with many kinds of professional 
knowledge and they would likewise be bene- 
fited by more knowledge of the pastor’s 
work, 

Pastors, like doctors and social workers, 
are familiar with the fact that clients fre- 
quently come to them for aid in one trouble 
when their real difficulty is something else. 
As in other professions, some ingenuity 
must be employed in treating the real diffi- 
culty without offending the client by making 
light of his self-diagnosis. However, when 
any person comes to a pastor for aid, it is an 
indication that he has some confidence in the 
result which he may obtain. 


N acquaintance with the work and per- 


One initial difficulty, as a pastor sees it, in 
pastoral co-operation with social workers 
lies in the fact that, when they are called in, 
pastors are often asked to prescribe and 
apply spiritual treatment for persons un- 
known to them and when these persons have 
no interest in the treatment. For example, 
Miss X of the C.O.S. desires pastor Z to 
prescribe and apply a course of spiritual 
treatment to the two little S boys who would 
obviously be benefited by such an applica- 
tion. Miss X then dismisses the matter from 
her mind and attends to her other cases. 
After some time has elapsed she is again 
disappointed by the unregenerate action of 
the S boys. Her naive ignorance of the 
problem causes her to think that pastor Z is 
either not interested in co-operating with her 
or hasn’t any treatment which will produce 
results. Pastor Z has had to spend all the 
time which he might have given to the S 
boys in securing enough information to 
make a guess at diagnosis and in trying to 
lure the boys into taking the treatment. The 
treatment, never having been applied, pro- 
duces little result. 

If social workers who think that their 
clients could be benefited by some pastor 
would send such people to the pastor in the 
same matter-of-fact way in which they send 
them to physicians and lawyers, the pastor 
would have at least as good a chance of try- 
ing his treatment as a physician or a lawyer 
enjoys. But if the pastor has to find the 
person, secure some information, and then 
persuade the person to try the treatment be- 
fore he can begin applying it, he is working 
under too great a handicap. Few pastors, 
particularly in city parishes, have time to do 
this. Whenever possible, the client should 
be definitely sent to the pastor. 

After all have been sent to the pastor who 
will go, there will be left a large number who 
might benefit by the pastor’s treatment if 
they could be persuaded to try it. They may 
be people who have emotional blockings 
which prevent their making the attempt, or 
they may be indifferent to it because they 
have never experienced it. Many people 
have experienced good health, freedom from 
legal entanglement, and an appreciable 
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measure of economic independence. When 
these things are gone, they feel the loss and 
are willing to go to physicians or lawyers or 
social workers to regain what they have once 
experienced. If they have grown up with- 
out being conscious of experiencing the 
benefits of the life which the pastor advo- 
cates, they are more apt to erect defense 
mechanisms against it than to seek it. Hence 
the difficulty in giving it to them. 

Sometimes there is an opportunity for co- 
operation between pastor and social worker 
in trying to discover the spiritual difficulties 
and possible treatments for clients who do 
not desire to lay their difficulties before the 
pastor. This effort might be called spiritual 
diagnosis. We should not make the rather 
common mistake of calling it spiritual treat- 
ment. That can only come when and if the 
client tries the solution offered. 

It may be worth while to point out the 
analogy between the pastor’s work and the 
physician’s. A physician does not produce 


life. He relies on a life force in the indi- 
vidual which, if it is properly nourished and 
exercised and unhindered by too great ob- 
stacles, produces a condition of “ good 


health ” in the individual. He is concerned 
with directing, for those under his care, a 
nourishment which can be assimilated, an 
exercise which will be beneficial, and the 
removal of hindrances, either within or 
without the body of the individual, which 
too greatly hamper the individual. The 
physician is aware of the fact that very 
often he cannot help those who desire his 
assistance. 

So also the pastor does not give spiritual 
life. He assumes that there is a potentiality 
for it in each individual and he seeks to give 
to those under his care a nourishment which 
will develop this potentiality, exercise which 
will make it vigorous; and he seeks to re- 
move difficulties either in the individual or 
in his environment which block or kill his 
spiritual life. The pastor also is painfully 
aware of the fact that his skill is often not 
great enough to cure all who come to him 
and that his diagnosis is often faulty. 

Spiritual health, like physical health, is a 
condition which is the result of a proper 
growth and development in the individual. 
The pastor can no more give this condition 
to a person than a physician could hand him 
a portion of physical health. Both the physi- 
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cal and the spiritual life are complex con- 
ditions which depend upon potentialities 
(which we can not give), nourishment, exer- 
cise, and freedom from too serious hin- 
drances which are sometimes amenable to 
our influence. 

A pastor can lay down some general laws 
of spiritual health just as a physician can 
state general laws of physical health, but in 
each instance there is need for diagnosis of 
the individual. When a person comes toa 
physician he is first examined. He doesn’t 
say, “Guess what’s the matter with me” 
and immediately have a cure-all specific 
handed to him. So also the pastor tries to 
discover the facts of the person’s spiritual 
life before he attempts a diagnosis and 
begins to apply remedies. And of course the 
social worker who refers a client to a pastor 
can often supply some of the information 
which a pastor needs. 

Because our religious systems are many 
and because of the variety of churches cur- 
rent in our day, there is no generally ac- 
cepted standard of spiritual well-being. 
There are many standards, and any pastor 
is apt to judge individuals according to their 
deviation from his particular standard. Con- 
sidering this lack of uniformity, it would be 
presumptuous as well as foolish to speak 
for them all. It is certain that the treatment 
used by different pastors under the same cir- 
cumstances would vary greatly. It is prob- 
able that the diagnosis made by different 
pastors under the same conditions would 
vary. Such diversity exists also in other 
lines of endeavor, but that is another story. 
It may be possible to sort out some of the 
things which most pastors who co-operate 
with social workers would take into con- 
sideration in trying to make a diagnosis and 
to apply some spiritual treatment to people 
who seem to have little interest in it. I am 
attempting here to make such a selection, 
grouping the factors to be considered under 
three headings called, for lack of better 
nomenclature, experience, capacity, and 
environment. 

Experience: By looking at the religious 
experience of a person we find out what 
sort of religious development has gone on 
in him, or what has blocked it. This shows 
possibilities which he may develop and, in 
particular, it indicates our method of ap- 
proach to his problems. We try to find 
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answers to questions such as these: Is he a 
church member? Was he ever baptized, con- 
firmed, or a communicant? Did he ever 
make a confession, ever experience con- 
version, ever pray regularly or occasionally ? 
If he has ever turned away from these 
things, why and under what conditions did 
he do so? What effects have love, death of 
friends, sorrow, suffering, and responsibility 
had on his religious outlook? What re- 
ligious prejudices has he? What emotional 
blockings concerning religious things? What 
rationalizations ? 

Capacity: We should also know some- 
thing about the capability of the person, 
because that greatly influences our method 
of dealing with him. What is his mental 
age’ Must he be treated as a child or as an 
adult? How do his emotional reactions com- 
pare with his chronological age? Has he 
achieved any emotional balance or is he 
noticeably erratic? Has he a sense of 
humor? Does he desire to see reasons or 
does he desire to be told? Why? What are 
his aspirations ? 
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Environment: This will tell us some of 
the reasons why his religious experience has 
followed the course which it has taken and 
may indicate changes which we should bring 
about. What is his religious background? 
Did the people under whose care he grew 
up have any religious life? Do his present 
companions have any? Does he admire any- 
one who has? What sort of people does he 
admire? What habits has he which he 
thinks are religious? Or irreligious? What 
beliefs? What are his amusements? What 
effect does his manner of making a living 
have upon his religious outlook? What racial 
and national ideas does he have which color 
his religious life? 

Many of the answers to these questions 
are deeply hidden. Often the person whose 
life indicates them is unaware of their pres- 
ence, but unless we can discover the answers 
to some of them our treatment is simply 
guess work and often has little effect on 
the people whom we try to help. Effective 
pastoral work depends greatly upon an 
intimate knowledge of the individuals with 
whom we deal. 


THE CARE OF THE AGED POOR 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


HERE are frequent instances wherein 
Tre find it necessary to furnish some 

measure of relief, in which we act 
with a certain hesitation. The tendency to 
dependence in the human heart is so positive, 
the evils of pauperism are so great, that our 
conscience makes us pause. Even in times 
of great disaster when, if ever, relief should 
be prompt and generous, danger lurks. The 
Red Cross, which has reduced disaster relief 
to a science, warns its agents that the most 
critical period in that kind of relief work 
is at the moment when the urgent need is 
met, and some of those who have been the 
recipients of help must be induced, or even 
compelled, to return to a normal life in 
which they earn their own bread. 

But when we come to the help of the aged 
and infirm, we are free from doubts of that 
kind. People who, by reason of extreme 
age or age combined with physical disability, 
are incapable of providing for themselves 
and are without means, are not in danger of 
dependence: they are, and always will be, 


naturally dependent; they have come to the 
end of the road. Whether their poverty is 
due to pure misfortune; or is their own 
fault; whether improvidence in their days 
of industry, or disaster since those days 
have passed, is the cause of their depend- 
ency—they are proper objects of our care, 
although the method of that care may be 
different for different groups. 


The Best Home for the Aged 

The best and happiest place of abode for 
an old man or woman beyond the age of 
self-support, who in the days of strength 
has made no adequate provision for his old 
age, is the home of a son or daughter, if he 
is so fortunate as to have one capable and 
willing to shelter him. Natural ties are of 
immense value. As social workers we 
should do our best to conserve them. The 
ideal family consists not only of the father, 
mother, and children but also a grand- 
parent—at least one. Unable to work for 
wages, the old person may be very useful in 
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such a home. That children should learn to 
respect and reverence the aged, that the obli- 
gation to care for our parents in their weak- 
ness as they cared for us in ours should be 
taught to each child are valuable social 
assets. And to the laboring man with a 
family it is a form of insurance that can 
not be lightly undervalued. 


The Pension System 

Even when an old person has no near rela- 
tives able to give him shelter, if he is fairly 
self-helpful, sober, and trustworthy, either 
out-door relief, if he is a public charge, or 
a pension, if a private one, may be prefer- 
able to confinement in an institution. To 
have a little place of your own, no matter 
how bare and simple, a room to yourself 
where the scanty furnishings belong to you, 
gives a sense of dignity and self-respect 
which is lost in an institution, and which 
to many people is a necessity—if not of 
life, certainly of contentment. Entering the 
institution means losing or disposing of one’s 
little belongings, a final surrender of a home. 
It is no wonder that some decent old people 
resist it to the last extremity and have even 
been known to die of starvation rather than 
part with their few “little sticks”’ and go 
into “ the house.” 

Even from the point of view of financial 
economy, a pension may be preferable. Mr. 
Matthews of the New York A.I.C.P., who 
has made a specialty of the care of the aged, 
tells me that in that city, where living costs 
are probably the maximum for this country, 
an old man, with $25 per month, if able to 
care for himself and his room, can manage 
to exist with moderate comfort. There are 
few institutions for the aged in which the 
cost per inmate is as low as $300 per year. 
There are private ones in which the cost is 
four times as much, in addition to the initial 
cost of equipment which is now usually well 
over a thousand dollars for each inmate, some 
costing several thousand dollars. And then 
there are old persons who have tiny incomes 
which may be supplemented to the subsist- 
ence point at a cost of even less than $300 
a year. 


Public Institutions for the Poor 
Until we adopt the method of old age 
pensions which has prevailed in Germany 
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and Denmark for many years and for some 
years in Great Britain, most of the public 
care for the aged will be by means of the 
almshouse. In fact, if we follow the Conti- 
nental pension system, many of the aged 
poor will be ineligible for it. In Denmark, 
for instance, the conditions are that the pen- 
sioner must be over sixty, for five years 
previously must not have received public 
relief, and must never have been convicted 
of a crime or a misdemeanor. 

Under the Danish law, the pensioners and 
also those who relinquish their pensions to 
accept the hospitality of the Gamelsheim— 
a department of the City Asylum for the 
Poor which is reserved for old age pen- 
sioners—are not classed as paupers and 
are subject to none of the civic disabilities 
of the class. An interesting sidelight on 
how the old Danes regard institution life is 
thrown by the fact that, while there are 
nearly eight thousand old-age pensioners in 
Copenhagen, all of whom are eligible for a 
place in the Gamelsheim (which is a model 
institution—one of the most nearly perfect 
which I have ever seen), yet its 470 beds 
have never been all occupied. When I 
visited it in 1910, there were only 155 pres- 
ent. In the next largest municipality, the 
city of Aarhus, there were 1,227 pension- 
ers and only eighty-seven in the Gamelsheim. 
The old people prefer independence outside, 
on the meagre pension, which is barely 
enough to support life, to the comfort and 
even comparative luxury of the institution 
with its mild restrictions. 

Probably the public relief of the aged and 
“deserving” poor has been carried to its 
highest development in Scotland. 


The Destitution Authorities have combined the 
provision of comfortable quarters with out-door 
relief. In the snug little cottages, or in the old 
villa residences that are termed in Scotch parishes 
“ Parochial Homes,” are found the deserving a; 
inmates, not only enjoying the furnished lodgings, 
free firing, and attendance that is provided; but 
receiving in addition, to dispense ‘as they see fit, 
the “Aliment” of three or four shillings a week. 
They may hand the money, or a part of it to the 
housekeeper to provide their meals with; or they 
may make any or all of their purchases themselves 
and cook their meals over their own fires in their 
own way. (Extract from the report of the 
British Royal Commission on Poor Laws of 1909.) 


Social Classification of Paupers 


Favoring certain classes of paupers over 
others has been severely criticized. It 1s 
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asserted that, being alike paupers, their 
treatment should be alike. There is no more 
justice in this assumption than there would 
be in a claim that all sick persons in a hos- 
pital should be treated alike because all are 
sick. There is extreme, though sometimes 
ignorant, cruelty in forcing respectable, 
cleanly old people whom untoward circum- 
stances have brought into an almshouse, into 
intimate association with persons of a much 
lower class. To see a decent old woman shar- 
ing a room and sometimes even a bed with a 
depraved, diseased, obscene and blasphemous 
ex-prostitute, is a shocking sight; yet such a 
dreadful condition is one that I have had to 
protest against (I am thankful to say, with 
success). Because the almshouse is the last 
resort—as it were, the social cemetery—is 
all the more reason why the inmates must 
be classified with the greatest care; not only 
by their physical and mental condition but 
also by their social standing. The division 
between sane and insane or male and female 
is not more important. 


I well remember the case of an old gentle- 
man (and he was one) in an Indiana 
county asylum. Formerly a_ practicing 
physician at the county seat, an accident sent 
him at the age of eighty to a hospital for a 
year, during which his practice, hard enough 
to keep at his age, was dissipated. All his 
savings had been exhausted in vain attempts 
to start his children in productive life; all 
of them had gone to distant states and were 
unable to assist. For him and his old wife 
there was no resort but the almshouse. The 
place had a few little cottages, mere one 
room wooden shanties, but weather-proof 
and warm with the plentiful gas from a 
well on the farm, and the old couple oc- 
cupied one of them. He told me that he 
thanked God every night on his knees that, 
since he had to seek refuge in the asylum, 
he and his old partner of sixty years could 
have the little shanty where they could be 
alone together. 

It might be contended that, in a perfectly 
ordered and completely equipped system of 
relief, such people as the old physician men- 
tioned would not be condemned to a public 
institution for paupers. It might also be 
contended, and with some reason, that it is 
unfair and socially dangerous to make con- 
ditions for an old man who in the days of 
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strength was improvident and reckless, who 
never learned to save for a rainy day but 
spent all he earned in good living (if not in 
dissipation) as desirable as those for one 
whose character was the opposite, who de- 
prived himself of luxuries in order to pro- 
vide for the day when earning capacity 
would be gone. But the causes of distress 
are so varied, it so often happens that the 
fault is not that of the sufferer, and it is so 
hard to assess our neighbor’s faults and 
failures, that it behooves us to be very 
cautious how we judge him. 

And here is one reason for the establish- 
ing of private institutions for the aged. A 
public agency must be regulated by law. 
Laws must be the same for everyone. But 
a private agency may make its own regula- 
tions and allow as many exceptions as it 
pleases. It may treat each case as an indi- 
vidual one and make a special rule for it 
to an extent that is impracticable for a pub- 
lic, law-controlled agency. 


The Public Institution for the Aged Poor 


This is the most important of the county 
institutions. In our newer nomenclature we 
are continually trying to find milder terms 
for disagreeable things, by which we may 
at least seem to soften the harsh facts of 
existence. Sometimes a new name leaves 
the thing named unchanged, but it usually 
indicates more than a mere desire for 
euphuism. The name of the institution for 
the poor differs in different countries and 
in different states in our country. In 
Indiana it is the “County Asylum for the 
Poor,” though it is usually called the “ Poor 
Farm.” In Great Britain it is “ The Union 
Workhouse.” (In my native Lancashire, 
where the poor fear and hate it, they call it 
“The Bastille” !) ‘ Almshouse”’ is used in 
New England; in the Mid-West “ Poor- 
house” is most common. In Ohio the legal 
name is “ Infirmary.” 

When Homer Folks was Commissioner of 
Charities in New York, he changed the 
“ Poorhouse ” to the “ Home for the Aged 
and Infirm.” In California the “County 
Hospital” is the generic term and the place 
for the aged poor is a department. In 
Maryland it is the “County Home.” In 
Richmond, Va., the “City Home” has re- 
cently supplanted the “ Poorhouse.” I have 
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heard from Utah of a “ Home for Those 
Financially Unfortunate.” On Nantucket 
Island is a house for the poor over whose 
portal is carved the name “Our Island 
Home.” It has usually been with a sincere 
desire to make the almshouse into a real 
home for deserving poor people that an at- 
tractive title has been sought for it. With 
a less offensive name has usually come a 
milder and kinder management. 


As It Was and As It Is 


A few years ago, almost everywhere in- 
mates of almshouses were a heterogeneous 
mass, representing almost every kind of 
human distress, and in a few places they are 
so today. Being the lowest and most com- 
mon form of institutional provision, the 
almshouse had to receive the dregs for which 
there was no other place. Old veterans of 
labor, worn out by many years of i!l-requited 
toil, alongside of exhausted veterans of dis- 
sipation, the victims of their own vices; the 
crippled and sick; the insane; the blind; 
deaf mutes ; the feebleminded ; the epileptic ; 
people with all kinds of chronic disease; un- 
married mothers with their babies; thieves 


no longer capable of crime; worn out prosti- 


tutes; in some places, even short-term 
prisoners; and along with these, and some- 
times mingling freely without the least 
supervision, little normal orphaned or de- 
serted children and a few people of better 
birth and breeding reduced to poverty in 
their old age, often through no fault of their 
own. 

This picture of the old poorhouse is in 
most states fortunately a thing of the past. 
Most of the classes above mentioned, who 
are so evidently out of place in a home for 
the aged and infirm (which is what we are 
recognizing our asylums ought to be), have~ 
been segregated from the mass and are pro- 
vided for in institutions appropriate for 
them. In many states it is years since a 
normal child more than two years old has 
been an inmate. Yet there are still in nm st 
poorhouses some ill-placed inmates to be 
seen, many insane, many epileptics, and 
some feebleminded children. In_ states 
which have undertaken the care of the in- 
sane, of epileptics, and of feebleminded 
children, that care has not been made 
adequate. One of the important things for 
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us to do is to bring about the complete care 
by the state of all those classes for which it 
has assumed responsibility. 

There are, however, some of the chronic 
insane, whose dementia is manifested in mild 
and not dangerous forms, who under good 
conditions may very well be kept in some of 
the smaller almshouses where the insane and 
feebleminded are often the best workers, 
This is not meant as an argument for the 
retention of many of the chronic insane in 
county homes; and of course no one would 
dream of keeping acute cases anywhere but 
in a hospital. But, if the home is not large 
and individual attention by the person in 
charge can be given to each inmate, chronic 
insane people mgy often be retained and 
made happy and*useful in such places. 

What I have said about the insane must 
be repeated with emphasis about the feeble- 
minded so far as men are concerned. 


The Chronic Sick 


One of the most important and most 
difficult to manage of the departments of 
the county home is that for the chronic in- 
valids. This unfortunate class of people are 
perhaps the least adequately cared for in our 
present haphazard system—or lack of sys- 
tem—of relief. The unique method of the 
State of California for these is admirable. 
In that state the county institution is 
primarily a hospital and is called the County 
Hospital. It usually has a branch depart- 
ment for the aged poor who are not sick, 
although a few counties have two separate 
institutions. Both chronic and temporary 
sick are treated in these institutions and the 
proportion of sick cases to not-sick (it would 
not be true to cal! them healthy) is usually 
about seven to four. 

In communities having a public hospital 
and a public institution for the poor entirely 
separate, it becomes a question as to which 
of them poor persons with chronic ailments 
should be sent. If they go to the hospital, 
in a short time that would be so filled with 
non-curable cases as to be spoiled for its 
proper work. On the other hand, if they 
go to the poor-house, either they will not 
have the attention they need or they will 
have it at a prohibitive cost of labor and 
money. In my opinion the question is one 
that can be answered only by study of each 
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case on its merits, with cordial and unselfish 
co-operation between those in charge of the 
institutions. 


The High Cost of Proper Care 

It is well to remember, when we are 
staggered by the cost of the proper treat- 
ment of public dependents, that we must not 
measure what is proper by the kind of care 
they would have received in their own 
homes. We have assumed responsibility for 
their care and, just as our sanitary arrange- 
ments are better than those of their own 
homes and our dietary is more ample and 
scientific, so must all the treatment be. Un- 
less we do as well for them as we know how, 
we have not met our responsibility. If we 
are criticized for making the condition of 
the pauper more desirable than that of the 
independent poor, we may answer that we 
would like every one to be as well off and 
that some day when the world has discovered 
how to apportion to the laborer his fair 
share of the fruits of his industry, all will 
be—except as they may be injured by their 
own vices. 


Private Homes for the Aged 

I do not know of any form of charity 
which, on the average, is so well adminis- 
tered as is the care of aged people in the 
numerous denominational and endowed 
homes for the aged. This is largely due to 
the close personal interest which the boards 
of managers take in their work; to the fact 
that they visit the homes frequently, know 
the members—or guests as they are often 
called—personally, listen to their complaints 
and regard their comfort and happiness as 
the reason for the existence of the institu- 
tion. These homes vary from the simple 
modest building with little more of elabora- 
tion in its equipment than is found in the 
average middle class home, to the rich man’s 
hobby, a palatial mansion with parlor, bed- 
room, and bath for each resident. The per 
capita maintenance cost varies from as low 
as three hundred dollars per annum to as 
high as twelve hundred dollars; and the 
initial cost from one thousand dollars per 
bed to six thousand dollars. Nearly all the 
homes, except those of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, require an entrance fee, which a 
few years ago was usually about three hun- 
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dred dollars, but now ranges from four hun- 
dred to twelve hundred dollars. Of course 
the income from this small capital account 
does not go very far toward defraying the 
cost of maintenance; its greatest value is the 
psychological one on the members and their 
friends. It does, to a slight extent, take 
away the sting of “charity,” and it gives a 
continuance to membership, as a member 
withdrawing usually forfeits his admission 
fee. 

Some of the private homes are for one sex 
only, but most of them shelter men and 
women with specially planned accommoda- 
tions for old couples. Once in a while 
romance invades even the old _ people’s 
homes. There is a case on record where an 
old gentleman of eighty fell in love with an 
old lady aged seventy-six; she reciprocated 
and they left the home to marry. But such 
events are so rare that it is not necessary to 
make rules against them! 

While the homes are usually above criti- 
cism on the score of bodily comfort, there is 
one condition to complete satisfaction which 
is often lacking, i.e., some form of regular 
employment. No one who visits the Work- 
shops for the Aged conducted by the New 
York A.I.C.P. can fail to notice the satisfac- 
tion and even the delight which the old 
people take in their work. To one who has 
been an active worker for sixty or seventy 
years, idleness and the sense of uselessness 
which it brings is a serious evil. To have 
some daily task within one’s strength, to 
know that it is necessary and that it conduces 
to the comfort of others is a great boon. 

But beautiful and comfortable as the 
private homes usually are, they are not the 
best for all people. Some of their members 
would be happier with a small pension and 
the opportunity to live just as they please. 
And there are some among them who ought 
to be with their children. It is therefore 
desirable that the conditions of every appli- 
cant should be studied and his choice wisely 
guided and this means proper investigation. 
And then it happens sometimes that there 
are more applicants than there is room for 
them—in which case study of each applica- 
tion is necessary in order to admit those 
most needing the care of the home. 
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Case Work for the Aged 


It will be seen that there are varieties 
enough in the conditions and needs of aged 
people who are dependent, so that no rule- 
of-thumb methods of decision as to where 
they should be cared for will suffice. As in 
all social work, an essential to success is a 
foundation of thorough enquiry or case 
work, which can be effective only when done 
by a trained worker who will specialize in 
the department. It is highly desirable that 
in every community where there are enough 
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agencies to require one person’s whole time, 
a case worker should be appointed for the 
special purpose. In smaller places the task 
may be properly assigned to some existing 
social agency which may appoint one of its 
agents to do the work. The salary of the 
agent should be paid by the institutions 
using her services. While no private agenty 
can be expected or asked to surrender its 
right to choose the cases it will accept, every 
agency will gain confidence in its work when 
it is fully informed of all the circumstances 
of those who would be its beneficiaries. 
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RS. D_ seemed rather apathetic 
M when her cousins in a neighboring 
city wrote of learning accidentally 
of the death of Mr. D in their local work- 
house. His whereabouts had been unknown 
since his desertion some months before. 
Mike and Rose, aged seven and five, seemed 
only mildly curious over the news. Mrs. D 
herself, after living nine years with her in- 
termittent husband, was in a state of mind 
which led her to be prepared for almost 
anything he might say or do! During the 
time he was home, he worked as a day 
laborer and drank heavily, so Mrs. D en- 
larged the family income by taking lodgers 
in their already crowded quarters. Even at 
this time her eyes were troubling her a great 
deal and she was under the care of a local 
dispensary who reported that her sight was 
affected but the doctor hoped to keep her 
vision from becoming any worse. The one 
thing concerning Mr. D’s death which 
seemed to rouse real interest was the matter 
of the insurance policy amounting to about 
$500. After the necessary bills were paid, 
there was still the neat sum of $200, quite 
unheard of in the annals of the family. 
Detailed plans for the future were held 
up, however, by the urgent advice of the 
doctor that Mrs. D should enter the hospital 
for some intensive treatment for her eyes. 
Through the Children’s Aid Society, places 
in the Fresh Air Camp were found for the 
children. Mike, quiet but observant of every 
detail, was inclined to question this pro- 


cedure but reluctantly agreed to stay at camp 
after it was explained to him what several 
weeks of hospital care would mean to his 
mother and to the whole family. Mrs. D's 
eyes improved perceptibly though slowly and 
plans must be made for the future. To the 
idea of giving up boarders she readily agreed 
and seemed to feel confident that she would 
be quite independent with what she could 
earn and the $200 which would without 
doubt supplement her earnings until she was 
granted a Mother’s Pension. In fact, things 
seemed to be going very well until, one rainy 
fall day, some eight months after her hus 
band’s death, the Children’s Aid Society vist 
tor found the rooms empty. Persistent efforts 
to find any trace of Mrs. D and the children 
failed. She seemed to have dropped out of 
existence. 

It was nearly a year and a half later tha 
Mrs. D was reported to the C.O.S. as nearly 
blind and in need of assistance as her only 
income was that received from four boar¢ 
ers. Standing near the window of the dark 
kitchen-sitting room, her tall strong, peat 
ant’s body a little bent and her face weari 
a patient, resigned expression, she told 
story. She started in broken English 
finally, when she understood that the Inter 
national Institute friend the visitor 
brought with her spoke Slovak, her nati 
tongue, she sat down near the two visito 
and told her story simply and frankly fr 
beginning to end. As a young girl she 
known George P in the old country, as 
had lived in a neighboring village. He wi 
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me, — two other men had boarded with her before 
the — her husband’s death and had frequently 
ask § pought things for the children besides being 
‘ing — kind to her, and on two occasions had pro- 
its § tected her against Mr. D’s abuse. It was he 
the § who with her brother-in-law had stayed in 
ions § the house while she was in the hospital. At 
ncy § the time of her disappearance she and her 
its & children had gone with him to a mining 
very & town in Pennsylvania where his fellow- 
hen § countrymen had assured him of a job. 
nees § Mrs. D was pregnant at the time and 
had wanted to be married before leaving 
but Mr. P was anxious to get settled 
in their new home and put off the wedding 
from week to week after their arrival. She 
caimed it was not until sometime later that 
she learned he had a wife and children in 
Czecho-Slovakia. There were no facilities 


al for medical care in the small mining settle- 
his ment and her eyes became gradually worse. 


D It was this that brought them back to B— 
: where their baby died a few weeks later. 


a After the baby died she wanted Mr. P to 
reel kave, but he refused and threatened to 
‘ould “break the windows ” if she insisted, so he 
ould 8 still with her and she was again five 
hout months pregnant. 

= When asked for her plan now, she said 
hings she wanted him to marry her or “ go away,” 
rainy parently only half realizing that his family 
hus 42 Europe made the plan of marriage diffi- 
. vise Qt and of doubtful wisdom in any case, 
forts ad on the other hand, admitting that she 


















vas in no condition to marry anyone. She 
ud already returned to the dispensary for 
are and the doctor had told her, as he told 
he visitor later, that she would probably 
kecome entirely blind. She could not now 
distinguish faces. Her feelings in regard to 
Mr. P seemed to waver this way and that, 
mspite of her feeling that he had deceived 
about his family. Reports here and 
mere in the neighborhood gave evidence that 
situation was no secret, one child in 
lose’s presence saying in a matter of fact 
Inter-f2Y, “Oh, Rose has lots of fathers.” Mike 
- hadfemed rather self-conscious about the whole 
nativefuation, but said little. 

isitors) Consultation among the six social agencies 
. frompterested resulted in the arrest of Mr. P 
1e d a hearing in the Juvenile Court. At the 
as hearing he appeared strangely composed and 
e witlfriously asked whether the reason for his 
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arrest was that “he had beaten up a kid” 
who had been making a commotion in the 
neighborhood. His attitude toward his re- 
lationship with Mrs. D seemed amoral rather 
than immoral. Mrs. D for her part seemed 
not very decided one way or the other but, 
though she was troubled over her irregular 
union with Mr. P, semed to lean toward the 
status quo as he had been supporting her 
and her children for almost three years. Mr. 
P claimed not to know whether his wife was 
dead or alive, so the case was continued 
pending correspondence with the wife’s 
family and the birth of the coming baby. 

Life moved on much the same for the 
next few weeks. In spite of much urging 
on the part of the Children’s Aid, the Ma- 
ternity Nurse, the Society for the Blind 
and the visitor, Mrs. D would not go to the 
hospital for confinement, and little George 
was born at home with a midwife in attend- 
ance. Mrs. D’s caring for her home and 
baby seemed to those who looked on a super- 
human task for her. One day when the 
nurse called Mrs. D was cooking. A spoon- 
ful of fat dropped into a spider and blazed 
up fifteen inches or more but she did not 
notice it until Mike screamed and ran to 
the door with it. Mr. P seemed to be fairly 
good to her, though once she complained 
that he said, “ You’re blind. You are not 
any good.” However, when questioned 
about her statement that he complained about 
the children’s eating, he said, “Yes, I com- 
plain. They eat only bread and coffee. I 
think they shall eat other thing—vege-table 
and other thing too.” The visitor had no 
retort ready for such modern ideas on diet. 

A second case conference and a second 
hearing at court resulted in the following 
plan. Mr. P was given a suspended sentence 
on condition that he pay money through the 
court for the support of George. Mrs. D 
and the baby were to be placed in a Salva- 
tion Army Home for six months or more 
and Mike and Rose were to be placed by the 
Children’s Aid. Mr. P agreed to this but 
looked very sad when told he would not be 
allowed to visit Mrs. D. Further plans were 
to be considered later. 

During the six months that followed, Mrs. 
D’s days were filled with caring for George 
and helping with housework. The children 
made good progress in school, but were con- 
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stantly referring to the time when they 
would go home. Mike sent a Christmas card 
to his mother and was heartbroken when it 
was returned because of a wrong address. 
The teacher was touched by the boy’s feel- 
ing for his mother and little sister and took 
the major responsibility in taking Mike to 
visit both his mother and Rose. 

As the time drew near when a more per- 
manent plan must be made, the whole prob- 
lem was presented to a committee of co- 
operating agencies at which were representa- 
tives of the six agencies actively interested 
in the family besides representatives of 
other agencies who were regular members 
of this committee. Opinion seemed to differ 
as to Mrs. D’s ability to care for a home and 
her children, even if support were assured. 
It was thought that not enough was known 
as to her mental or physical condition to 
warrant permanently removing the children 
from her when there was so much evidence 
of genuine family affection. The doctor 
who had given her a mental test had thought 
it quite impossible to give a definite opinion 
of her mentality because of her ignorance 
and lack of English. The final agreement 
was that she be given another trial in her 
own home with her children, the C.O.S. 
assuming the support and supervision. 

In talking with the visitor later, Mrs. D 
constantly referred to Mr. P as her hus- 
band, but it was carefully explained to her 
that she was going home with the under- 
standing that she would see nothing more 
of Mr. P and that the C.O.S. would be 
responsible for her support. She seemed 
quite confident that with Mike’s and Rose’s 
help she would be able to take care of her 
home. In fact she said she could do every- 
thing, “ except look for bedbug.” Mike was 
overjoyed at coming home and his mother 
sat down and wept when she had gotten into 
her own kitchen. She had been afraid to 
leave the institution for fear she would be 
taken to a home for the blind and not 
allowed to have her children. When Rose 
arrived a few days later, she immediately 
wanted to know when “her papa” would 
be there. 

The next year and a half covered the 
period in which persistent and consistent 
efforts were made to follow out the plan 
agreed on by the social agencies interested 
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under the leadership of the C.O.S. Mrs. D 
was encouraged to keep her home together 
while Mr. P was definitely to remain out of 
the situation except that he was to pay 
to the court money for the support of 
George. He did not pay regularly and finally 
was sent to the workhouse where he was 
kept for about ten months. Mrs. D was 
most unhappy over-his imprisonment. She 
finally went so far as to refuse to accept 
material assistance from the family agency 
and obtained credit at a local grocer’s, say- 
ing that she wanted Mr. P home and that he 
was willing to support her and her children, 
She said when she was in the hospital she 
had thought that when she could have her 
children together in her own home she would 
be happy, but she found her home was not 
complete without Mr. P and she could not 
be happy without him. 

As to Mrs. D’s success with the children, 
there was much evidence that she was being 
more successful than many of those inter- 
ested would have thought possible. There 
seemed to be an unusually fine spirit toward 
the mother and each other on the children’s 
part. Once when having an interesting visit 
with the visitor on the corner, Rose was 
called by her mother and at once started for 
the house saying, “ My mama needs me.” 
Mike was found ironing and it developed 
that he regularly did his own ironing while 
Rose did hers and her mother’s. The chil- 
dren played near home and their friends came 
to them because their mother was lonely if 
they went away and “could not crochet or 
do things other mothers did” when left 
alone. On examination at the dispensary, 
Rose was found to be underweight where- 
upon she conscientiously followed the diet 
list herself and proudly announced a short 
time later that she had gained two pounds 
according to the drug store scales. Mike 
got a light job at the corner grocery which 
helped toward his school expenses. There 
was a darker side to the picture, however. 
Mrs. D had no compunction about letting 
the alley cat sleep with the baby and in fact 
did not know when the cat was in the cradle, 
and was careless about other hygienic mat- 
ters. The school report at the end of the 
school year after the children had been home 
over a year was as follows: Mike is in the 
5th grade, his effort is fair, his attendance 
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regular, he is clean and his manners are 
good. Rose is in 6B, and her effort is good, 
her attendance regular, and her cleanliness 
and manners good. 

Mr. P was let out of the workhouse on 
probation about the end of the school year 
and for a while seemed to all appearances 
to live up to the court’s orders to stay away 
from Mrs. D. Mike went over to see him 
occasionally and took him news of the baby 
and his mother and he frequently sent things 
to the family by the neighbors. He was 
constantly trying to get a divorce and his 
lawyer was anxious to get the approval of 
the agency for it. The priest talked ser- 
iously to Mrs. D about the divorce, but 
finally said there was nothing more to say 
as Mr. P meant more to her than her church. 
Two or three people in the neighborhood 
felt they should be allowed to marry since 
their affection was so lasting and so sincere. 
The social workers interested looked with 
much misgiving on the future of Mrs. D 
and Mr. P. Things seemed to be going 
fairly well as far as the ability of Mrs. D 
to manage her home was concerned, but 
she would not give up the idea of the mar- 
riage. Finally, a little over five years from 
the time they had left B together, Mr. P was 
granted a divorce and the same day married 
Mrs. D. 

Over three years have passed since Mr. 
and Mrs. P have put their own plan into 
effect. The report at the end of the first 
school year was to the effect that both Mike 
and Rose were on the merit roll and showed 
good evidence of home training. Mike also 
received a prize award in this junior high 
school each year for scholarship and sports- 
manship. The following year Mike was on 
the editorial staff of a little monthly paper 
and president of a school club. He did 
errand work outside of school hours and 
made himself well liked by his employers, 
one of whom took a great personal interest 
in him. Both children did good work in 
their studies. Rose had some serious ear 


trouble and had to have an operation but 
made good recovery. At present Mike is 
working during the day and taking a course 
in printing in which he is very much inter- 
ested. Rose is still in school. 

There is a darker side to the picture. 
George fell on to the stove and was so badly 
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burned before Mrs. P knew it that he died 
as a result. She blames herself for this and 
still grieves for him besides being in con- 
stant fear about the newly arrived baby. 
She is suspicious of Mr. P at times and 
thinks he is interested in other women but 
there seems to be no evidence of this and 
much of his loyalty. It took some months 
after their marriage for him to pay all his 
debts and he celebrated their complete pay- 
ment by going downtown and buying each 
member of the family a new article of cloth- 
ing. He still has old country ideas about 
managing his wife and children and this 
Mrs. P to some degree resents. He some- 
times becomes discouraged with his wife’s 
suspicions and she feels that he is ashamed 
of her blindness, but on the whole there is 
a very good family spirit very favorably 
reflected in the children. 


Those of us who were doing case work 
long before the psychological approach was 
ever heard of, or at least consciously appre- 
ciated, think with sad misgivings of the inno- 
cent blunders we made in our efforts to 
straighten out the many tangled situations 
which the family case worker is bound to 
meet, whether she is prepared or not. In 
such situations as that of Mrs. D, however, 
stretching over a period of years, it may be 
possible for us to get a valuable perspective, 
not only of the development of case work 
technique, but of the possibilities in our 
families, even those that seem superficially 
discouraging if not hopeless. 

The lack of understanding of the case 
workers in dealing with Mrs. D at the be- 
ginning seems almost inexcusable to the 
thoughtful case worker of today. To be 
sure, the conscientious worker saw to it that 
Mrs. D went regularly to the dispensary and 
that she entered the hospital when hospital 
care was thought necessary. She urged 
Mrs. D to give up boarders as there was too 
little room for them and she feared the re- 
sults of such close association in the home 
between Mrs. D and men boarders, even 
though Mrs. D claimed one of them was an 
uncle who served as a protector. 

How much of real understanding was 
there? Here was a woman of foreign birth, 
with practically no education and _ little 
understanding of English, with poor eye- 
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sight, with no relatives at hand after the 
death of her unsatisfactory husband except 
an ignorant, widower uncle. In addition 
she was living in a foreign neighborhood 
whose nationality for the most part differed 
from her own. To a woman in such a situ- 
ation, Mr. P, ignorant, blundering, but, as 
he amply proved himself, generous and 
sympathetic, expressed kindness through his 
gifts to her children and later through atten- 
tion to herself. What would have happened 
if the worker had had this insight, if Mrs. 
D had sensed her understanding and had 
told her of her plans? Would it have meant 
becoming acquainted with Mr. P, talking 
over plans, pointing out obstacles? Would 
it have meant some adjustment in B—so 
that the family would never have disap- 
peared and Mrs. D’s eyes would not have 
been without care for over a year and a 
half? Would it possibly have meant that 
this complicated situation would have been 
entirely prevented ? 

The next point at which our attention 
centers is the first arrest of Mr. P without 
his being interviewed. There they were in 
the court room awaiting the hearing: Mrs. 


D obviously near the time of her confine- 
ment, patient as usual, and Mr. P, troubled 
but polite, asking naively why he had been 


arrested. He frankly and easily admitted 
he was the father of the coming child, but 
had not dreamed his arrest was connected 
with that. He was fond of Mrs. D, wanted 
to take care of her and the children, expected 
to do so. What would have happened if the 
visitor had talked to him before his arrest, 
if she had learned just how he felt about 
the situation and what his plans were? 
What if she had even begun to realize then 
that, in spite of his ignorance of American 
customs, his indifference to the recognized 
moral codes, there was an unusual capacity 
for affection and loyalty beneath the crude 
exterior ? 

And what of their plans? With reference 
to helping the client to carry out his plan, 
Mr. deSchweinitz says “the plan must be 
genuine and must have a reasonable chance 
of success.” While not so simple, Mr. P’s 
and Mrs. D’s plan was at least definite: 
Mr. P to get a divorce from Mrs. P and 
marry Mrs. D. At first there was doubt 
as to whether this plan was altogether genu- 
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ine. Did he really mean what he said? Was 
he capable of lasting affection and, even 
though capable to some degree, would his 
affection stand the strain of living with a 
woman becoming blind and supporting not 
only her and his own child, but her two 
children by her first husband? Would he 
step out of the situation as easily as he 
stepped into it? 

How reasonable a chance of success did 
their plan have, though he did really care for 
her and was willing and attempted to assume 
the burden? The social agencies looked on 
doubtfully while the experiment of her car- 
ing for herself and the children was being 
tried, and she proved she could do this with 
a fair degree of success. But what if more 
babies came? Could she meet added re- 
sponsibilities ? What of the divorce? Would 
Mrs. P be willing to get one? What of the 
relation of the two individuals to their 
church if they went against its teachings 
still further by attempting to legalize their 
relationship to each other? All these things 
and more troubled the social workers who 
gathered around the table to discuss the 
situation. The law did what it could to 
keep Mr. P away from the family. The 
C.O.S. and the co-operating agencies did 
what they could to provide a living and 
sympathetic supervision for Mrs. D and 
her children, but nothing changed the minds | 
of the man and woman concerned. If the 7 
Society insisted on keeping “her man” 7 
locked up, she would not accept the food 7 
provided for the family and actually did get 
credit during part of the period Mr. P was 
in the workhouse. Mr. P on his side con- 
tinued persistent efforts to get a divorce. 
And so, after some three years of effort on 
the part of the social agencies to discourage f 
their plan, he at last got his divorce and they 7 
had a chance to prove themselves and stood 
the test a hundred times better than any- © 
one thought possible. . 

After an experience like this, can we | 
doubt that there are unsounded possibilities © 
all around us? Can we ever be cock-sure 
about the rightness of our plans or the 
wrongness of our clients’ plans? Surely we 
can never be even reasonably sure without © 
a sympathetic understanding of the person- © 
alities of the people involved, and even ~ 
then. 
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Ed Sweeney. With 
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OORHOUSE Sweeney: 
a Foreword by Theodore Dreiser. 
Liveright, N. Y., 1927, 178 pp. 

“My alibi for being here,” writes Ed Sweeney 
in explaining his presence in the Poorhouse, “is I 
was physically handicapped to hold down a job of 
any kind that I could get a respectful living out of. 
I tried selling articles from house to house and 
found out that one accompanied with a pair of 
crutches wasn’t supposed to dwell on the merits 
of the artical one had for sale as the prospective 
customer was more interested in the salesman and 
his sticks. Every one was eager to know what 
ailed me and it would take me a long time to 
explain and patiently listen to their troubles then 
part with a bunch of sympathy but no coin. 

I had relatives in town and friends that were dead 
anxious to take care of me, they did it for so long 
that | was ashamed and wanted to do some flut- 
tering in the world with my own efforts. It is 
just as heart breaking to be a charge on ones 
relatives as it is to dump ones self on the county.” 

So Sweeney went to the Poorhouse. He de- 
scribes the life there in all its drabness and un- 
loveliness and pettiness. He tells about the beds 
and the food, the struggle of the inmates to win 
the good will of the cook and their bickerings 
among each other, even their love affairs. 

“The girls come and go quite frequently and 
thay are all young and giddy as intelligence in any 
one is looked down on around here. The new 
comers after getting their lamps on me once or 
twice would doll up, powder and rogue and come 
up to see me,” and so on occasion he kissed the 
hired girls. 

“A few of them let their self fall in love with 
the hired girls and the only thing that will brighten 
them up is the sight of their lady love. The old 
bucks are the worse at that, old plugs seventy years 
old and past trying to win the affection of sixteen 
to twenty year old girls and thay are jelous as 
can be at the least rivalry.” 


With Sweeney’s analysis of the problem every 
social worker will agree. 

“The first essential for the management of this 
place is that he must be a farmer, then he has to 
know how to handle men and administer disci- 
pline. It states the matron has to know how to 
handle domestics. That is about all thay are sup- 
Posed to know according to a civil service blank.” 
But Sweeney’s comment is that “about the hardest 
job around here is getting next to the peculereali- 
ties of the inmates.” Later he adds, “I 


think looking after these inmates should be done 
by the Red Cross, or at least have a nurse who 
knows something about the way sick and feeble 
people should be cared for and if ‘thay’ want a 


farm let them have it off some place where the 
hired help wont loose what sense thay have by 
taking useless nuts to the fields expecting to get 
as much intelligent work out of them as thay 
would out of a man that owns a farm.” 

“ Poorhouse Sweeney” attacks from the inside 
the old-fashioned conglomerate type of county 
home which social workers everywhere want to 
see abolished. ‘4s a description of the evils of 
herding togethe: aged, crippled, infirm, and men- 
tally defective, this book should fulfil a useful 
mission. It should help to make the problem vivid 
to those not professionally engaged in social work 
who will find it more convincing than technical 
discussions of indoor and outdoor relief. 

Above all, as Theodore Dreiser in the foreword 
he has contributed to the book points out, it is a 
revelation of the complicating factor of human 
personality. This will be appreciated especially by 
those family case workers who will find Ed 
Sweeney to be typical of many a letter-writing 
client. 

“No doubt clean beds, good food, warm cloth- 
ing, less menial tasks. where the individual is un- 
fit,” writes Mr. Dreiser, “could ease the material 
living of these unfortunates and make life a little 
more comfortable for their mere bodies. But what 
of the mind? And the emotions? And one sees 
these queries posed by the actions, as well as the 
mentality of the author himself. For one sees 
him, when the impositions of his fellow inmates 
and the caretakers become too heavy, limping off 
to the Commissioners, who offered him shelter, 
food and the opportunity to study. (He thought 
he had an artistic bent.) Yet discontented there, 
soon limping back to the poorhouse, this time, of 
course to pursue his studies, but still protesting, 
quarreling, being put upon, as he felt, by all with 
whom he came into contact. Yet coming back. 
And himself really no better. Seeking his share 
of the best to be had, and yet vilifying, criticising, 
quarreling with others, because they were doing 
likewise.” Kart pE SCHWEINITZ 

OTHERS rw Inpustry: Gwendolyn Salis- 
bury Hughes, Ph.D. New Republic, New 
York, 1925, 265 pp. 


So many theories have been written down con- 
cerning mothers in industry that it is with a dis- 
tinct sense of relief that one picks up a book of 
facts about them. Mothers in Industry, with the 
sub-title of “ Wage-Earning by Mothers in Phila- 
delphia,” is a careful study, prepared by Miss 
Hughes through the co-operation of the Carola 
Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research of Bryn Mawr 
College and Seybert Institution of Philadelphia. 
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It covers 728 wage-earning mothers, all of whom 
had at that time one or more children under 16 
years of age, and all of whom were wage-earners 
in gainful employment outside the home. 


In place of general statements, we are given 
some facts in answer to concrete questions like 
the following: Why do mothers become wage 
earners? What is the status of the husband? 
What is the family income, and what is the 
mother’s contribution? What was the family in- 
come when the mother first went to work? At 
what do mothers work? How many hours and 
between what hours do they work? Who does 
the housework and how much time do the mothers 
give to it? What provision is made for the care 
of the children while mothers are at work? How 
do the children get along in school? What are 
the effects on child bearing? What are the health 
conditions in the homes? There are tables giving 
detailed but significant information about the 
family life such as how much of the cooking is 
done by the mothers, how much of the housework, 
time spent by the mothers in walking or riding to 
work, conditions which keep mothers from going 
home at noon. 


The assumption has prevailed in recent years 
that, although raising a family is the joint re- 
sponsibility of husband and wife, the husband alone 
supplies the money income. He earns a wage by 
working outside the home while the wife produces 
economic and spiritual values within the home. 
Two corollaries arise from this proposition: first, 
every man’s wage is a family wage, and second, a 
woman's place is in the home. 


The actual situation in a group of families may 
throw some light upon the truth of such assump- 
tions. For example, the reasons given for the 
initial appearance in industry by these mothers 
after marriage include 11 per cent who entered 
from preference for gainful employment outside 
the home, while the remaining 89 per cent include 
the following reasons, in order of frequency: in- 
sufficient wage of the husband, death of the hus- 
band, his illness, desertion, or non-support. Actu- 
ally 59.5 per cent did not enter industry until five 
years after marriage, and more than half had two 
or more children when they entered industry. . 

The book is a valuable contribution to the lim- 
ited material available on this much discussed 
subject. One may not always agree with some of 
the minor conclusions which sometimes appear to 
be too general in view of the limited basis of the 
report. But given the concrete statistics, each 
reader can draw his own conclusions and interpret 
their general significance. One may share in the 
hope expressed in the preface, “If the many false 
assumptions as to the wage-earning mother may 
be corrected in the mind of the public, this study 
will have served a part of its purpose.” It ought 
to be of special value to any who are dealing with 
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family problems in its analysis of the many factors 
that enter into this complicated problem of 
mothers in industry. 
Louise C. OpENCRANTZ 
Director, Employment Center 
for the Handicapped 
HE Soctat Prosp_eMs OF THE FAMILY: Ernest 
R. Groves. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1927, 
314 pp. 


Soctat PropteEmMs AND Epucation: Ernest R. 
Groves. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 
1925, 458 pp. 

Both these books by Dr. Groves are text-books 
covering, in a measure, the same fields of thought 
but from differing points of view. Text-books, 
with all their limitations, are more than merely 
welcome in our new attempt at social diagnosis, 
and when the text-books come from an author of 
experience in writing and research they are most 
welcome. Text-books do not open new paths of 
adventure but they gather together experimental 
material, opinions, and knowledge, thus clarifying 
issues, defining terminology and mobilizing what is 
already known in the field. Thus Dr. Groves’s 
two books are a real contribution to the meager 
library the past half century has been compiling 
in social problems. 

As a mere parent trying to pilot a family 
through the tempestuous seas of growth and social 
adjustment with no other chart and compass than 
a miscellaneous collection of customs and conven- 
tions, I should like to ask why man has been so 
foolhardy as to write whole libraries on the 
“furtherest stars careening paths and deepest 
ocean’s turbid motion” and forgotten to study the 
thing at home that makes the stars and sea worth 
studying. I find answers bit by bit in each new 
endeavor such as these. 

Social Problems of the Family, consisting of six- 
teen chapters, is intended for use as a text in a 
one semester college course. The book, closely 
written, replete with statistical tabulations and 
graphs from a wide range of reading, covers the 
subjects with considerable thoroughness under such 
descriptive titles as Social Significance of the 
Family; The Primitive Family; History of the 
American Family; Human Need of the Family; 
Economic Conditions Affecting Family Life; The 
Arrested Family; Courtship; Family Incompati- 
bilities; Divorce and Desertion; The Broken 
Family ; Modern Criticisms; Family Adjustments; 
Parent and Child; Social Problems; Conservation; 
Education. In the appendix there are references 
listed under each chapter for wider reading. 

The book avoids giving the student any sense 
of finality in its interpretation of the social prob- 
lems of the present day American family. It does 
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not claim to solve any of the larger problems dis- 
cussed and analyzed, but prepares the student to 
recognize specific conditions and some of the 
causes therefor. In the chapter on The Parent 
and Child, is the trenchant statement that “ the 
parent is not free to forget, if he is to bring his 
child to full maturity, the necessity of building up 
in the child confidence in moral principles rather 
than in rules of conduct that are purely traditional 
and are maintained by the dogmatic assertion of 
the parent.” 

The earlier book, Social Problems and Educa- 
tion, covers a range of subjects treated under the 
following titles: Juvenile Delinquency ; Crime and 
Penal Reform; Mental Disease and Mental Hy- 
giene; Mental Defect; Modern Conditions Influ- 


encing Family Life; Divorce and Family Resnon-, 


sibility; The Unmarried Mother; Settlements and 
the City Neighborhood; Public Health; Social 
Hygiene; Immigration; Race Friction; Rural 
Life; Public Opinion; Social Unrest. While the 
entire range of subjects are accurately and even 
meticulously analyzed and developed, the chapters 
on Immigration and Race Friction particularly are 
deserving of a wider reading than may be antici- 
pated in a book primarily for students. These 
chapters concern broad economic and acute politi- 
cal problems of the day. Dr. Groves discusses the 
importance of organized efforts to adjust the immi- 
grant to American ways of living as well as per- 
mitting him to enter the country. The chapter on 
Race Friction deals with situations quite as acute 
at the present time in this country as the immi- 
gration problem. Friction between races of widely 
different hereditary physical and social character- 
istics may never be entirely eliminated, but they 
may be mitigated through the beneficent influence 
of education and a comprehensive social program. 
Eucente A. LEONARD 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Leningrad, Russia 
Dear Miss RICHMOND: 

A few years ago I had the pleasure to correspond 
with you concerning the social work with unmar- 
ried mothers; now your paper, printed in THE 
Famity of the current December, gives me a pleas- 
ant opportunity to resume my correspondence. 

Indeed you treated in your report very important 
questions of family life and procreation. It may 
be interesting for you to know that in Russia we 
fought during the last years a big struggle to in- 
crease the legal age of marriage for girls. Until 
January, 1927, our law admitted the contract of 
marriage between men above 18 and women above 
16. This limit could be lowered for half a year 
by special permission of county registrar office. 
Now since the date above mentioned our new 


Family Code 1926 institutes one legal age of mar- 
riage for both sexes, namely 18, and no special 
reduction is allowed. There were many reasons 
for it; they are laid down in my small article “On 
the age of marriage,” the reprint of which I send 
you under separate cover. The main reason was 
not sufficient physiological and social maturity of 
women under 18. It may be interesting for you to 
know also that at the age of 18 all young men 
and women are considered by our law as full citi- 
zens and do enjoy all civil rights. 

The second question, which you discussed in your 
paper, was the low birth-rate among the higher 
scientific classes. To corroborate your arguments 
I can give you the results of special investigation, 
which we made three years ago concerning the 
most eminent men in our country. So among the 
married active members of our Academy of Science 
we found median number of children only 2.28. If 
one takes only couples with children, the median 
number will be 3.15 (general birth rate in country 
is 42 per mille). Among the most eminent scien- 
tific men, registered in special board for better- 
ment of standards of life of scientific people (we 
have such a one) we found: among the married, 
1.78, among the married with children only, 2.51. 
It is interesting to mention that the fathers of the 
eminent scientific men had median number of chil- 
dren, 5.11; i.e. twice so much. Among the eminent 
representatives of art and literature we found: 
median number among the married couples, 1.55, 
among the married having the children, 2.25. The 
fathers of these men and women had median num- 
ber of children, 5.66. This investigation was made 
by our Eugenics Bureau under the guidance of 
Prof. Philipchenko. You will remark how the 
birth rate of qualified people is falling in our coun- 
try, and it is not exceptional among other nations. 

In conclusion of my letter I beg you, dear Miss 
Richmond, to accept with my best compliments the 
copy of my new book on the Methods of Social 
Case Investigation of Childhood. On p. 85 you 
will find the reference to your Social Diagnosis, 
which I studied not only in its English, but also 
German and French version. This book was of 
very great help to me. The main chapters of my 
little book are: (1) the aims of the social investi- 
gation; (2) the extent of it; (3) the technique of 
social investigation; (4) social diagnosis and prog- 
nosis. The appendix contains (p. 87) an attempt 
to apply the graphic method in social investigation, 
and some figures of it I hope will be understood by 
you. I regret that probably you will not be able to 
read this my book in Russian, but still I beg you to 
receive it as a token of my great esteem and sym- 
pathy for you. 

Pau. LuBLINSKY 
Professor of the University and Pedagogical 
Institute in Leningrad; Editor of the Rus- 
sian Eugenical Journal 
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Many copies of THe FamiIty are 
now out of print and unobtainable : 


Keep your files complete in 
BINDERS 


especially constructed for THE 
Famity: Black buckram; copies 
inserted or detached without deface- 
ment; magazine opens flat. Binder 
holds two volumes. 


Price, $1.50 net 
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of Social and Health Work 


Graduate Training 
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Community Social Work 
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INSTITUTE of 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


Betsey Lipsey, Director 
May 28 to June 23, 1928 


THE American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work announces an Institute on Family 
Social Work to be held in New York, May 28 to 
June 23. 

Those who wish to profit by further intensive 
study in their own field should write at once for a 
blank form and fill it out without delay. All 
requests for admission must be filed before March 
10th but earlier application is recommended. 

Applications wil! he considered from general sec- 
retaries and case workers of member socicties of 
the American Association. 


There will be no fee for member sor , ying 
Class A or Class B dues but there will & 
fee for candidates from so s paying Ciass C 


dues. Membership must be limited to about twenty 
to whom acceptances will be sent about the 15th of 
April. 

For application blank and further information 
address 


Marcaret E. Ricu, Jnstitute Committee 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
Famity SocraL Work 


130 East 22nd Street, New York City 














Bryn Mawr College 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of 
Social Economy and Social Research 


Preparation for positions in 
Social Case Work, Community 
Organization, Administration of 
Social Institutions, Personnel 
Administration, Industrial Re- 
lations, Social and Industrial 
Research. 





One and two year certificates 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy 


Courses open to graduates of colleges of 
recognized standing who have had prelim- 
inary work in Social Sciences. 


Address : 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 











JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


Two-year course leading to A.M. 
Degree 


Preparation for Social Case Work 
and Social Research 


For Social Economics circulars apply 
to Registrar 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


























